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CRAFTS AND TRADES IN THE FOUR- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 

Ir is commonly asserted, even by writers 
of repute, that there were no early textile 
manufactures in England, but that we 
exported our wool to be woven in the 
looms of Flanders, weaving being intro- 
duced by refugees who fled from the 
religious persecutions of Alva and_ took 
refuge in Norfolk during the reign of Eliza- 
beth. I have long had my doubts, based 
chiefly on the prevalence of such surnames 
as Webster (the weaver), Lister (the dyer), 
and Walker (who trod the cloth in the vat). 

A further proof is afforded by the ‘ Return 
of the Poll fax for the West Riding’ (1379), 
which contains the names and trades of the 
population in the fourteenth century. The 
surnames show that in 1379 the manufac- 
ture of wool had been long practised. ; 

The dyers’ trade was naturally pursued in 
the larger towns rather than in the villages, 
and by masters employing several workmen. 
Thus at Pontefract there is a Lyster who 
employs two men and two maids ; another 
who employs two men; and there is a Webe- 
ster who employs two men. At Wakefield 


there is also a Lyster who employs two men. 
The names Webster and Lyster, also called 
by his Latin name Tinctor, are common 
enough to prove that cloth sufficient for local 
consumption was woven in Yorkshire. There 
were twelve Textors, and four Sheremans 
(hence the name of Mrs. Sherman), who 
“clipped ” the cloth when the Websters had 
done their task. 

The manufacture of leather seems to have 
been important, showing that leather jerkins 
and breeches were commonly worn. We have 
nineteen Skynners, forty Barkars, six Sadde- 
lers, three Cordeweners, 167 Souters (shoe- 
makers), and eight Glovers. The surname 
Feuster is a trade name denoting a maker of 
pack saddles. 

The commonest trades are Taylour and 
Smyth, since one lived in almost every village. 
The Taylours number 407, of whom 140 are 
called by the Latin name of Cissor. In addi- 
tion to 261 Smyths, several are specialized. 
There are two Arusmyths, three Lokesmyths, 
three Goldsmyths, five Fferours (shoeing- 
smiths), and six Marshalls (farriers). 

The Wryght wrought both in wood and 
metal. e number catalogued is 186, of 
whom 81 are called by the Latin name Faber 
(French favre): one of the few cases in which 
the Latin translation of a trade name has 
become a common surname. The Wryghts’ 
trade, like that of the Smyths, was 
specialized. The Arkwryght made the great 
arks or chests in which the clothes or meal 
were stored ; and we find a Ploughwryght, a 
Wheelwryght, two Shippewryghts, eleven 
Cartwryghts, and two  Glasenwryghts 
(glaziers), who were probably concerned 
with the windows of churches. Glass win- 
dows in houses were rare, as is still the case 
in Sicily or Egypt. 

The Bakesters are few (fifteen), suggesting 
that families baked their own bread. There 
are twenty-six butchers (Fleshewer, Bocher, 
or Carnifex), whence Labouchere ; while the 
surname Potter shows that this trade was in 
existence, The Fysshers (forty-three) were 
opulent, being taxed twelve times as much 
as labourers. 

In towns on the main roads, such as Don- 
caster and Pontefract, the most lucrative 
trade was that of innkeeper (Osteler), who 
is highly taxed and employs many servants, 
maids as well as men. There were two 


Herbieurs, eight Taverners, and forty - four 
Brewers (Brewster or Brasiator). 

There were twenty-one lawyers, but not 
one apothecary or leech, perhaps because the 
healing art was carried on by the inmates of 


most monasteries. There seem to have been 
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no places where parchment, paper, or ink 
was made or sold. 

There were fifty-three Drapers, twenty- 
four Mercers, thirty-five Spicers, thirty-six 
Masons, ninety-four Carpenters, seventy-five 
Marchants, and thirty-four cattle dealers 
(Marchant de Bestes). 

Passing now from the more numerous trades 
to those which seldom occur, we note that in 
the whole of the West Riding there is only 
one Maltemaker, one Maltster, one Payntour, 
one Douber, four Wallars, one Tyghler, two 
Pinders, one Schypmane, four Fferymen, one 
Carter, one Putor, one Pelliparius, six Mil- 
ners (millers), two Pistours, four Naylers, five 

pers, two Coverletwevers, and curiously 
enough only one Theker (Thacher), perhaps 
because houses were often roofed by the more 
numerous Sclatters. 

The Bowere (one) made bows ; the Couper 
eta oe made casks ; the Cotteler (six) 

orged edged tools, and the Blomer finished 
them, or put the bloom on. The Barbour 
(three) shaved or bled people ; the Chapman 
(twenty-five) and the Pedder (Pedler) 
travelled with goods, the Pardoner (five) 
with indulgences ; the Scriptor wrote letters ; 
and the Coke (three) sold cakes. 

Naturally the Mawers, the Threshers, the 
Shephirds, the Swynhirds, the Oxhirds, the 
Cowhirds, and the Neathirds are numerous. 

A comparison of the Poll Tax returns for 
other counties would be valuable. 

Isaac TAYLor. 


IRISH BELLS. 
(See 8 S. iv. 497.) 


Arter the lapse of five years Iam enabled, 
the ed oe of Mr. John 


tagne,’ par le R. P. Albert le Grand, édité par 
H. Gautier. 

The author of the first describes the bell 
thus :— 

‘La cloche de Saint Ronan, que l’on garde dans 
sa belle église de Locronan, est différente des trois 
autres qui viennent d’étre décrites.* Elle est 
formée de deux feuilles de cuivre cintrées et rivées 
lune & l’autre sur les bords par une série de petits 
clous du méme métal, de maniére & former comme 
un cylindre — dont le plus grand diamétre est 
de 0™'15 et la hauteur de 0™'20. Elle est surmontée 
d’une poignée faite d’une tige de fer fondu. Le son 
de cet instrument est loin d’avoir lharmonie des 
trois autres ; il manque de vibrations, et c’est plutét 
un tintement ou un cliquetis po son véritable, 
La cloche de Saint Ronan a-t-elle été apportée par 
lui d’Irlande lors de son émigration en 
tagne? Elle a da lui servir dans son ermitage de la 
forét de Névet, et il est & croire qu’il la sonnait dans 
la course quotidienne qu'il faisait & jeun autour 
du territoire qui environnait sa cellule, et dans le 
circuit plus considérable qu'il parcourait une fois 
ar semaine, et cela, dit la tradition, pour écarter 
oe loups de ‘la contrée et en préserver les troupeaux. 
C’est en mémoire de ces marches de pénitence et de 
protection que l’on fait tous les ans la procession 

pelée ‘Petite Troménie,’ et tous les six ans, la 
‘Grande Troménie,’ qui a un parcours de prés de 
trois lieues. cloche vénérable est conservée & 
Véglise pendant l’année, et portée avec révérence en 
procession lors de la ‘Grande Troménie,’ selon les 
prescriptions du cérémonial trés ancien que l’on suit 
rigoureusement depuis plusieurs siécles. La forme 
de ces trois cloches, leur épaisseur et leur parois 
absolument lisses indiquent nettement qu’elles ont 
été coulées; elles ne portent aucune trace d'une 
fabrication au marteau.” 

Dom Paine’s narrative, though otherwise 
of an interesting nature, is rendered incom- 

lete by his omission of any reference to the 
amous bell. His silence is all the more 
noteworthy from his detailed description of 
the church, and his special mention of a gold 
chalice presented to it by Marguerite de Foix, 
Duchess of Brittany, in the sixteenth century, 
and now kept in the sacristy. Equally 


minuteis his presentment of the fine sepu chral 
monument of St. Ronan, a beautifu 
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Coleman, of a, to answer the 
query, under the above heading and reference, 
of J. T. F. respecting St. Ronan’s bell pre- 
served at Locronan in Brittany. The question | graph of which Mr. Coleman also forwarded 
was suggested apparently by a reference of | for my inspection. Nor do the two remain- 
my own (8* S. iv. 393), and I venture to insert | ing pamphlets refer in any single instance 
the reply in the behoof of those whom this item | to the bell, though they are invaluable as 
of campanology may interest. Mr. Coleman per mone of the saint, and as confirmative 
supplied me recently with the following | evidence of the “Troménie,” but a manu- 
excellent brochures, one of which furnishes | script note attached to one of them is worth 
reliable, if scanty matter relative to the bell | transcription here :— portes 
in question, while the others treat of the life| «Je n’ai rien trouvé sur la cloche de St. Ronan (3)_tl 
of this early Irish bishop-hermit: ‘Quatre | si ce n’estce qui suit dans un livre tout récent (1894), 
Vieilles Cloches et Deux erie Sonnauntes,’ | publié par Anatole le Braz sous le titre ‘Au Pays 
par J. M. Abgrall, Quimper, 1895 ; Kes ‘Les ne 
* . F jamais sans étre munis d’une cloche portative dont 
te son, entre autres vertus, avait la propriété de se 
Ronan, & Loc-Ronan en Bretagne,’ Those of St. P 
F. Paine, Arrag, 1879 ; ‘Les Saints de la Bre-| St. 
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faireentendre distinctement jusqu’aux plus extrémes 
confins du monde. Ronan se servit de la sienne 
pour avertir au temps de brume les navires égarés 
et leur signifier qu'ils eussent a s’éloigner de la céte. 
Aussi les naufrages devinrent fort rares’ (p. 201). 
Le saint avait sa cloche dans sa main quand on 
le trouva mort dans sa cabane. Lorsque les beeufs 
qui trainaient son corps se mirent en marche, 
‘la clochette commenga d’elle-méme tinter. Pen- 
dant toute la durée du trajet elle sonna ainsi 4 petits 
coups gréles et lents comme un glas.’ Sur le trajet, 
ajoute la Iégende, on rencontra a un lavoir la 
méchante Kéban, l’ennemi acharnée du saint, qui 
se leva furieuse et, brandissant son batoir, tua l'un 
des beeufs. Puis elle cracha au visage du mort et 
disparut, le sol s’étant ouvert sous ses pas. En 
souvenir de ce fait, la grande procession s’arréte lA 
les jours de pardon. Bien entendu, Le Braz, qui 
est sceptique, donne tout cela comme légende et non 
comme histoire.” 

Accompanying the opuscula Mr. Coleman 
forwarded a pen-and-ink sketch, made in 
France, headed “ Trois cloches anciennes dans 
le diocése de Quimper.” St. Ronan’s occupies 
the centre, is more oval in form than the two 
others, and measures 5 in. from the tip of the 
tongue to the handle inclusively, and 2} in. 
in width. The drawing fully bears out the 
description given above. 

Miss Stokes in her ‘ Early Christian Archi- 
tecture in Ireland’ makes no allusion to St. 
Ronan’s bell, though she gives woodcuts of 
the “rude iron square” bell of St. Patrick, 
and of the cone-like Clog Beannaighthe 
(p. 83), and mentions St. Erec’s, “the bell 
which was the best of bells.” It was either 
outside her knowledge or her scope. She has 
a word to say, however, with regard to the 
ree of these Irish bells, which runs 
thus :— 

“Yet no bell that we have heard of has been 
found in Ireland to exceed 13 in. in height. They 
are generally without ornament, but Lord Dunraven 
in his work on Adare (‘ Memories of Adare,’ p. 152) 
has described one which is enriched with a border 
and a cross. It is of fine bronze, and measures 
12 in. high, 9 in. wide, and 94 in. deep. This bell 
was found at Cashel in the year 1849.” 

It only remains to be added to the above: 
(1) that these ancient and very curious Irish 
bells were, of course, from their size and 
structure, handbells, though often used in 
towers; (2) that St. Ronan probably im- 
ported his into Brittany from [Ireland ; 
®) that the only reference to this latter 
which I could discover after much research 
occurs in vol. i. of the Cork Historical and 
Archeological Journal, which I quoted at 
8 S. iv. 393 ; (4) that J. T. F.’s query, which 
I reproduced in the same Journal, vol. iii. 
p. 131, received no reply ; and (5) that I 
prefer ‘N. & Q.’ to that Journal wherein to 
incorporate the matter Mr. Coleman has 


Irish bells was first broached in these pages 
by Mr. J. H. McGovern, to whose interesting 
notes the present communication will serve 
as, I trust, a not unworthy pendant. 
J. B. 8. 
Manchester. 


‘DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY’; 
NOTES AND CORRECTIONS. 
(Continued from p. 343.) 

Vol. LVI. 


P. 35 b. Sir John Temple. See Life of Dr. 
H. Hammond, prefixed to his ‘Practical 
Catechism,’ 1715, and in Wordsworth’s ‘ Eccl, 
Biog.,’ v. 365. 

P. 35 b. “ Blandesby or Blansby in York- 
shire.” The parish should be given ; it is 
Pickering. 

P. 39 b. Temple, Viscount Cobham, was a 

tron of Richard Glover, who dedicated to 

im ‘ Leonidas.’ 

P. 49. Sir Wm. Temple is praised in Burnet’s 
‘Letters from Switzerland,’ 1686, p. 295 ; on 
his ‘Ancient and Modern Learning’ see T. 
Baker's ‘ Refi. on Learning,’ 1700 ; his runic 
ode in T. Warton’s ‘ Poems,’ 1748. 

Pp. 57-60. Abp. Tenison was one of Robert 
Boyle's trustees, 1697; praised for his 
“celestial piety” in Garth’s ‘ Dispensary,’ 
canto ii.; see ‘Life of Stillingfleet,’ 1710, 

. 107. There were dedicated to him John 
<dwards’s ‘ Perfection of H. Scripture,’ 1693, 
W. Derham’s ‘ Physico-Theology,’and Grotius’s 
‘De Veritate Relig. Chr.,’ Amsterd., 1718. 

P. 63 a. “Chauncey.” ? Chauncy. 

P. 63 a. “Selby in Wensleydale”; some 
mistake. 

P. 63 b. S. Tennant on diamonds, see 
Mathias, ‘ P. of L.,’ p. 357. 

P. 90. Tennyson seompien much less space 
than Thackeray. Why 

Pp. 91-105. Some notices of the Thackeray 
family in Prof. Geo. Pryme’s ‘ Autob. Recoll.,’ 
1870. 

P. 91 b. “ Bowood”? Longwood. 

P. 142, 1. 5 from foot. For “Gantby” read 
Gautby. 

Pp. 178-9. Elizabeth Thomas. See Hone’s 
‘Year - Book,’ 473-4; Curll’s ‘ Miscellanea,’ 
1727; ‘N. & Q.,’ 1% 8. xii. 277-9. 

P. 180 a, 1. 9 from foot. For “ Kingston” 
read Kington. 

P. 190. Samuel Thomas was a friend of 
Bp. Bull; see Nelson’s ‘ Bull,’ 23, 211. 

Pp. 192-3. Thomas Thomas. See notice in 
preface of Ainsworth’s ‘ Latin Dictionary.’ 

P. 208. B. Thompson, Rumford. 
Chambers’s ‘ Miscellany’; ‘Book of Days,’ 


placed at my disposal, since the subject of | ii. 236-7; ‘N. & Q.,’3"'S. xi. 443; 8" S. viii, 293. 
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P. 208 b. For “ Blades” read Blaydes. 

P. 252. James Thomson. See Coleridge, 
‘Friend,’ 1883, p. 283. 

P. 255 a. James Thomson’s ‘ Modern Geo- 
graphy’ reached a fourth ed., Belfast, 1832. 

P. 279 a. Abp. Thomson. See Jilust. Lond. 
News, 7 Sept., 1861, p. 235. For “Cross- 
thwaite,” “ Bishopsthorpe” read Cros- 
thwaite, Bishopthorpe. -He was a considerable 
contributor to Smith’s ‘Dictionary of the 
Bible’; two of his lectures, ‘ Materialistic 
Theories’ and ‘Design in Nature,’ were 
printed by the Christian Evidence Society. 

P. 280 b. For “ Hovington ” read Honington. 

P. 281. “ provided him”? 

P. 283. R. Thoresby was a friend of W. 
Derham, ‘ Physico-Theology,’ 1723, p. 174. A 
7 Thoresby Society ” has been established at 


Ss. 
Pp. 283 a, 290 b. For “Kennet” read Ken- 
nett (xxxi. 2). 
P. 284, For “ Johnson” read Johnston. 
P. 284 b. “Frascatorius”? Fracastorius. 
b. For “ Bishop’s Hall” read Bishop’s 


Pp. 286-7. Bp. John Thornborough. Letters 
from him in Lansdowne MSS., No. Me fo. 36, 
37; No. 75, fo. 16, 18; account in Freher, 
‘Theatrum Virorum Eruditione Clarorum,’ 
1688 ; Poulson’s ‘ Holderness,’ i. 282-3 ; Gent. 
Mag., 1841, i. 338; Surtees Soc. Publ., 
vol. lxviii. 379; Hart’s ‘Index Expurg. 
Anglic.,’ ‘/ p. 48; he ordained Richard 
Baxter at Worcester, 1638; his singular 
epitaph is explained in Smith and Onslow’s 
‘Diocesan Hist. of Worcester.’ 

Pp. 289 a, 304 b. “The church” is not a 
profession, neither does it consist wholly of 
clergy. 

Pp. 290-2. Thorndike. See ‘Life of Dean 
Barwick.’ 

P. 296. Sir James Thornhill. See Free- 
Thinker, ed. 1742, i. 170, iii. 69. 

Pp. 307-8. Col. Tho. Thornton. See Annual 
Register, 1806, 1823; ‘Sportsman’s Vocal 
Cabinet,’ 1830 ; Leeds Mercury, 26 June, 1880, 
4 Aug., 1883; Yorksh. Weekly Post, 8 Nov., 1890. 

P. 331. Sir N. Throckmorton assisted Jewel 
to escape. Wordsworth, ‘Eccl. Biog.,’ iv. 30. 

P. 341 a. Sir Edw. Thurland employed John 
Oldham as tutor to his two grandsons, 1678-80. 
‘Poems,’ ed. Bell, 1854, p. 9. 

P. 362 a. Thwing is in the East Riding. 

P. 367 a. For “ Balanquil” read Balcan- 
quhall, ¢.v., iii. 25. 

P. 368 a. Tho. Thynne. Long account of 
his death in Bp. Patrick’s ‘Autob.,’ 1839, 
pp. 92-4 ; Oldham’s ‘ Poems,’ ed. Bell, p. 182. 

P. 369 a. Deverill Longbridge ; 372 b, Long- 


Pp. 380-1. Young’s poem on Tickell, Am- 
hurst’s ‘ Terree Filius,’ 1726, i. 151. 

P. 383 b. “Bedford London”—a word 
omitted. 

P. 385. G. Tierney. See Mathias, ‘P. of L.,’ 
introd. p. 28. 

Pp. 392-8. Abp. Tillotson. Limborch’s 
esteem for him, ke’s ‘ Letters,’ 1708, pp. 
361-2 ; he, Burnet, and Locke were “three of 
the greatest men that our country ever bred,” 
Amburst’s ‘Terre a. 1726, i. 99; “elo- 

uent and judicious,” Blackwall’s ‘Sacred 

lassics,’ 1737, i. 57 ; a friend of Sir M. Hale 
Wordsworth’s ‘ Ecclesiastical Biography,’ vi. 
45 ; aot of his writings, Addison’s 
‘Wor s,' 1726, ii. 293; his sermons recom- 
mended for ladies, Free-Thinker, No. 70, 1718, 
No. 154, 1719 ; his reputation as a preacher, 
Oldham, ed. Bell, 161 ; Farquhar’s ‘ Works, 
1760, i. 91, his ‘Sermon’ before Charles IT. was 
one of those reprinted in # cheap form by 
H. Hills “for the benefit of the poor”; his 
‘Sermons’ reprinted at Hull, 1743; John Ra 
dedicated his ‘Three Discourses’ to him, a: 
yen his first printed sermon in ‘Creation’; 

is letter to Lord Russell, 1683, was read at 
Sacheverell’s trial; his ‘Rule of Faith,’ see 
Stillingfleet’s ‘ Life,’ 1710, p. 35 ; he wrote pre- 
face for Wilkins’s ‘ Natural Religion,’ 1675, 
and his ‘Sermons,’ 1682; edi Barrow’s 
‘Works,’ 1683 ; see Patrick’s ‘Autob.,’ pp. 122, 
133, 169 ; Wrangham’s ‘ Zouch,’ ii. 418-21. 

P. 404. M. ‘Tindal. W. Law was one of 
those who replied to ‘Christianity as old as 
the Creation.’ ‘ Works,’ 1892, ii. 

Fp. 407-8. Wm. Tindal. See May’s ‘Hist. 
of Evesham,’ 1845, pp. 387-8; some of his 
MSS. were recently offered for sale by Mr. 
Cornish of Manchester. 

P. 433 b, 1. 25. For “Colleges” read College. 

P. 435 a. “head of the county constabu- 
lary "—what county ? W. C. B. 


Vol. 


P. 317. Sirr, Hy. Chas., was born at Dublin 
Castle, 25 Nov., 1764, not in 1756. Ensign 
68th Regiment, 6 June, 1778, not 1768 (‘ Army 
List’); quitted service 1791, not 1790 (in 
‘Army List,’ 1791); the last two lines but 
three in the first column should follow the 
comma on the twenty-fourth line in that 
column ; “and” after the comma should then 
become He. He married Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of James (not Thomas) D’Arcy 
(Burke's ‘ Landed Gentry’). 8. 


Lirrré at Fautt.—One of the articles in 
Littré’s ‘ Etudes et Glanures’ is a criticism of 
the French life in the ‘Lives of Edward the 


bridge Deverill. 


Confessor,’ edited by the late Dr. Luard for 
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the Master of the Rolls. Littré quotes at 
p. 143 the following lines (295-7) describing 
a ~ combat between Edmund and Cnut, 
who 

A Aedmund fait un fer assaut, 

Fert e refert: ke du mivel 

Escu Aedmund fait un chancel. 
Luard’s translation is :— 

* Makes a fierce assault on Edmund, strikes and 

strikes again, so that from the middle of Edmund’s 
shield he breaks off a piece.” 
But Littré objects to mivel as unknown to 
him, either in the sense of mi/iew or in any 
other. He proposes, therefore, the reading 
uivel (representing the Latin cagualis)—a 
reading involving the change, for versifica- 
tion, of du to d@un—and renders the pas- 
sage :— 

“Tl fra et_refra de sorte que de l’écu 
égal, régu #Edmond. it en fait un échancré.” 

Here we have an improved sefise, but the 
conjecture cannot be accepted. The true 

ing is nuvel (mod. Fr. nowvel '" the objective 
case, nuveus (1. 4283) being the subjective. 
The misreading of nu for mi in old manu- 
scripts is bee | frequent. With my reading 
du needs no change, and I interpret, “......so 
that of Edmund’s new shield he makes a 
lattice or grating”—a quite intelligible hyper- 
bole, much more expressive than Littré’s un 
(éceu) échancré. A new shield would, of course, 
be égal, t.e., smooth and even. Luard’s mis- 
reading of nwvel is accompanied by a con- 
fusion of chancel (from late Latin cancellum) 
with chantel, the cantle or fragment of which 
we are wont to read as quitting the shield 
under opposing blows (see Halliwell, s. v. 
‘Cantle’). For the use of chancel = fenétre 
_— see Godefroy’s ‘Dict. de l’Ancienne 

gue.’ F. ADAMs. 


Tat Bett Puncn Porm.— The following 
extract from a letter sent by Monsignor 
Doane to the New York Tribune is worthy 
of preservation. Monsignor Doane is an 
eminentecclesiasticin the immediate entourage 
of the Pope, and though a Catholic, a de- 
voted admirer of everything English :— 


“Some time ago there was a quotation in your 
columns from Andrew Lang, in which he attributed 
‘Punch, boys, punch with care, punch in the pre- 
sence of the passenjare,’ to Mark Twain. his 
brought to 7" mind a pleasant meeting of the 
Fortnightly Club in this city last winter, when 
the subject was ‘Mark Twain.’ As is our 
custom, one of our members read a paper on the 
subject, and then each member present, except 
the host, whose duties would come later in the 
evening, made some remarks. When my turn 
came 
Mark Twain —how the 
said to have been told in Greece 


spoke of several matters in connexion with 
frog-jumping story was 
/000 years ago; 


how I had crossed the Atlantic with him and 
listened to the funny stories he told at the concert ; 
how I had met him in London, at the Atheneum 
Club, and then referred to the famous ve 
‘Punch, boys, punch,’ which I supposed he 
written. 

“*The words were hardly out of my mouth when 
Noah Brooks, a fellow-member, told me I was mis- 
taken, and gave a most interesting account of its 
origin. He said that one summer day in 1875 Mr. 
Bromley and he were coming down totheir newspaper 
offices—one to the J7'ribune, the other to the 7'imes 
—in an early morning car, when Mr. Bromley called 
Mr. Brooks's attention to the notice which formed 
the basis of the verse. His eyes were closed, and 
he said: ‘Let me alone; I am burying Brigham 
Young,’ 7. e., composing in his mind an editorial on 
Brigham Young, who had just died. When he got 
through he looked at the notice, and when he went 
to the office he wrote out the verse, which ap- 
peared in an obscure corner of either the 7'ribune 
or the 7'imes, and was very little noticed until Mark 
Twain unearthed it and made it the subject of an 
article in the Atlantic Monthly for February, 1876, 
entitling his article ‘A Literary Nightmare.’ In 
that way the world got cognizance of it, and many 
another besides Mr. Andrew Lang and myself have 
been led to the belief that the jingle was one of the 
best things that Mark Twain ever did, whereas its 
real author or authors were Mr. Noah Brooks, Mr. 
Wyckoff, and Mr. Handy, for it seems, short as it 
is, that it was a tripartite affair. 

“Mr. Bromley, in a letter which appeared in 
Scribner’s Magazine, old series, for April, 1876, 
over the signature of ‘ Winkelreid Wolfgang 
Brown,’ gives this account of it in brief: ‘He 
speaks of the early morning ride in the horse-car 
No. 101, Fourth Avenue line.’ The notice to which 
his attention was attracted read as follows :— 

“*The conductor, when he receives a fare, will 
punch, in the presence of the passenger, a blue 
trip-ship for an eight-cent fare, a buff trip-slip for a 
six-cent fare, a pink = for a three-cent fare.’ 

“Mr. Bromley says that Mr. Brooks in a moment 
of inspiration changed the phrase ‘will punch, in 
the presence of the passenger,’ to ‘all in the pre- 
sence of the njare,’ and put it at the end 
instead of at the beginning. Messrs. Wyckoff and 
Handy, of the T'ribune office, added the immortal 
chorus, ‘Punch, boys, punch with care, punch in 
the presence of the senjare. Mr. Bromley’s 
letter was entitled ‘The Horse Car Poetry, a True 
History.’ 

“*T send you this, as it may be of interest to your 
readers, and, at any rate, show that, whatever 
other things ‘Mark ‘hwain has written, he did not 
write this, as has been very generally supposed : 
but he did the next best thing by calling universal 
attention to it in his article on ‘A Literary Night- 
mare,’ which appeared in the Atlantic Monthly for 
February, 1876. It is also referred to in the Editor’s 
Drawer in Harper’s Monthly for February, 1876. 

“In Mr. Clemens’s article the ‘Punch, boys, 
punch,’ is changed to ‘ Punch, brothers, punch.”’ 

Seymour Haven. 

Woodcote, Alresford, Hants. 


Guost-worps. (See ante, pp. 341, 406.)— 
3. Cattisned.—This is a form which appears 
so persistently in Speght, Skinner, and 
Bailey, and in st. 5 of Chatterton’s poem of 
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‘lla,’ that it has obtained a place in the 
‘H.E.D.,’ only, however, to be condemned as 
a ghost-word. 

he theory is that it signified “ chained ” or 
“bound with chains,” being derived from the 
Lat. catenatus ; which is obviously impossible. 
It arose from a passage in ‘The Testament 
of Love,’ bk. i. c. i. 1. 16, where we find, ac- 
cording to Thynne’s edition: “I endure my 
naunce in this derke prisoun, caytisned fro 
rendshippe and acquayntance.” We have 
no original MS. to go by, but it is clear that 
Thynne has simply misread the word before 
him. His original must have had caytifued, 
t.e., made captive. He has misread the fas 
if it were a long s, and the wu (for v) asif it 
were an », and by this double error has 
succeeded in baffling most of his readers. The 
verb caitifven or caitiven, to take captive, is 
formed from M.E. caitif, a captive, and is 
explained in the ‘ H.E.D.,’ with two quotations 
from Wyclif’s Bible and one from the Thorn- 
ton MS. Cotgrave gives a parallel O.F. verb 
chetiver, coined from the O.F. chetif, wretched 
(Mod.F. chéti/). 
confusion between n and wu, and between f 
and long s, is almost endless, and accounts 

for many ghost-words. 

Watrer W. SxKeart. 


Unless Pror. Skeat has captured it, I 
should like to add phantomnation, which ap- 
peared in Webster, Worcester, and the ‘ Im- 


I may note here that the | number o 


word health gradually ceased to represent the 
idea and was dropped, though for some time 
occasionally ee Thus in several places 
in the Prayer-Book version of the Psalms 
(e.g., xii. 7, exviii. 15, exix. 155) it is retained 
where later versions have salvation. But a 
remarkable compromise is made in Ps. lxvii. 2 
and cxix. 166,174, where the unusualexpression 
“saving health” is employed. This appears 
to have been imitated by Bishop Gunning in 
the prayer for all conditions oF men, which 
was introduced into the Prayer-Book at the 
last revision in 1662, when surely it would 
have been better to have used the single word 
salvation. W. T. Lynn. 
Blackheath. 


V_anp W.—Not long ago I read something 
in ‘N. & Q.’ about Charles Dickens’s render- 
ing of cockney English. I have not the series 
to refer to, but if I recollect aright, doubt 
was thrown upon the probability that in the 
London dialect v and w were ever sounded 
Looking over the first 

the Ztonian (October, 1820), I find 
the following on p. 5 :— 

“Woe to the dandeyfied cit, who has just escaped 
from the foggy atmosphere of Cheapside, in his 
hired gig, with his culling sweetheart at his side, 
to visit Vindsor, and act the gentleman on the 
Terrace.” 

The initial V is an italic capital in the 
oviginal, showing that Dickens did not origin- 


perial Dictionary.’ Webster defined it as 
*‘n. Appearance as of a phantom ; illusion. | 
(Obs. and rare.) Pope.” Three or four years | 
ago it was pointed out that this portentous 
ghost-word originated in Richard Paul Jod- | 
rell’s ‘ Philology,’ 1820. That author invented 
such compounds, without any hyphen, as city- 
solicitor and homeacquaintance. He might 
have begun with dlackcat and busybee. He 
did apply his method to Pope’s line, 
All the phantom nations of the dead, 
and the well of English undefiled was in- 
creased by one drop. But of late years the 
editors of dictionaries have taken to omitting 
phantomnation, which is thus likely to return 
“to the barren womb of nothing,” whence it 
came. Ricuarp H. Tuornron. 
Portland, Oregon. 


“SAVING HEALTH.”—It is often interesting 
to notice the changes made when a word or 
expression is in a state of transition. The 
word salvation (salvacion) is found in Chaucer, 
but it is never once used in the Wycliffite 
version of the Bible, where health (helthe) 
takes its place. In Luke i. 77 we have what 
now sounds the quaint expression “science 


of helthe” for “knowledge of salvation.” The 


ate the libel upon Londoners—if libel it be. 
HERBERT MAXWELL. 
[See 5 §. vii. 28, 58, 75, 217; xii. 136; 6 S. iv, 
236.) 


GLapstTone’s WELSH ForEFATHERS. (See 
8. i. 486; S. xi. 108, 152.)\—Many sup- 
pose that the Right Hon. W. Ewart Glad- 
stone’s connexion with Wales arose only from 
his marriage to a descendant of Sir John 
Glynne, a native of Carnarvonshire, and his 
consequent residence in the Principality. 
Yet, if we consult careful works on genealogy, 
we shall come to a different conclusion. 
Foster, in ‘Our Noble and Gentle Families, 
shows how Gladstone was descended in the 
female line, through the Robertsons, Mac- 
kenzies (seven generations), and Stewarts, 
from Joane, Queen of Scots, and Sir James 
Stewart, the Black Knight of Lorn, her second 
husband. Now Queen Joane was daughter 
of Sir John Beaufort, Marquis of Dorset, who 
died 1410, and Margaret, daughter of Thomas 
de Holland, Earl of Kent, who died 1397, by 
Alice, daughter of Richard Fitzalan, Earl of 
Arundel, who died 1376. Earl Richard, again, 
was great-grandson of John Fitzalan, Baron 
Arundel, who died 1272, and Isabel his wife, 
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ddaughter paternally of Ralph Mortimer, 

ron ep mee who died 1246, and Gladys 
his wife, daughter of Llewelyn ap Iorwerth, 
sovereign Prince of Wales, who died 1240. 
Thus Gladstone was able to reckon among 
his forefathers many of the native rulers of 


Wales, whose ple (he said) “are a sub- 
stantive historic race.” T. C. Grrmour. 
Ottawa, Canada. 


MIsTRAL AND TENNysoN.—In my article 
‘Harmony in Verse’ (8 S. ix. 482) I quoted 
the following line as a beautiful example of 
Tennyson’s poetic music :— 

The mellow lin-lan-lone of evening bells. 
[have just met with an interesting parallel 
to this in Mistral’s poem ‘ Nerto,’ chant v. :— 

Et balalan! et balalin! 

On entend au lointain les cloches. 
Et balalin! et balalan ! 

Les cloches vont carillonnant. 

Et balalin! et balalon! 

The words “balalan,” &c., are the same in 
the original Provencal. The French or Pro- 
vencal words are not unlike Tennyson’s “lin- 
lan-lone.” ‘ Nerto’ came out in 1884, and the 
‘Demeter’ volume, in which ‘ Far-far-away’ 
occurs, in 1889. 

Of course I am not suggesting that Tenny- 
son borrowed his “lin-lan-lone” from Mistral’s 
“balalin, balalan, balalon.” “Be it far from 
thy servant!” as Adonbec el Hakim says in 
‘The Talisman.’ JONATHAN BovucuiEr. 


Poor “ Protorypr.”—Pity me, reader, for 
I am haunted by the ghost of a shockingly 
ill-treated word ; perhaps the most alluring 
that ever graced word-painter’s palette, but 
one whose sad fate it is mostly to mar the 
tonality of the picture. Turn where I will, 
look where I may, the mangled remains of 

r “ prototype” lie before me. Has it not 
owed my fate to be associated with a facile 
journalist whose persistent misuse of this 
word was apparently as comforting to him as 
the fabled Mesopotamia? In a moment of 
good luck, did I not induce the editor of a 
prominent monthly to look with a favourable 
eye on a certain well-travelled manuscript 
of mine? And was I not horrified beyond 
expression when the article achieved print 
to find that this worthy scribe, by an asto- 
nishing emendation, had made me say that 
Mr. Hubert Herkomer, R.A., was the proto- 
type of the long-departed Philip de Louther- 


Only the other day I was browsing desul- 
torily on ‘The Eccentricities of John Edwin, 
Comedian,’ a clumsy bit of book-making 


slung together at the beginning of the century 
by the scurrilous Anthony Pasquin. In the 
midst of my enjoyment of his narration of an 
incidentof the year 1766 my béte noire raised its 
head. “The host of the inn,” I learnt, “was 
the prototype of Boniface in the [‘Beaux’] 
Stratagem.’” A strange reversal of the ordi- 
nary laws of parentage this, seeing that 
Farquhar’s character had come into the 
world in 1707. It reminds one of the quaint 
Japanese system of ennobling one’s ancestors. 
Not long after I had occasion to refer to the 
issue of ‘ Dramatic Notes’ for 1889, andat p. 163 
I suddenly chanced on the following lumin- 
ous 5 in the account of ‘ Faust up-to- 
Date’: “Miss Florence St. John is an ideal 
burlesque actress, so skilfully does she blend 
the innocence of the real Marguerite with the 
faster proclivities of her modern prototype.” 
As Polonius would say, the “ real Marguerite” 
is “good,” but “her modern prototype” is 
better. 

I have kept the donne bouche till the last. 
My scrap-book presents an otherwise excel- 
lent article from the Chicago Sunday Inter 
Ocean of 26 July, 1891, on ‘The Bayreuth 
Festival.’ Describing the characteristics of 
Frau Cosima Wagner, the daughter of the Abbé 
Liszt, the writer, Mr. Walter Ridgley, says: 
“Liszt was said to have been one of the 
homeliest and most fascinating of men, and 
his daughter is his prototype as a ~— 


Queries, 

Wr must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to 
them direct. 


“ ForRREP-LAND.”—This word occurs in the 
Sussex glossaries of Cooper and Parish. It 
is said to have been a term used in Bosham 
manor for assart-land. The term “ forrep- 
land” is also found in a MS. account of 
Bosham manor by John Smythe, written 
13 May, 1637, and printed as a note in Dalla- 
est Sussex’ (1815), i. 88 
yw of Chichester), where it appears as one 
of three copyhold rents, the other two bein 
Board-land and Cot-land. Whence di 
Cooper get his definition that “forrep-land ” 
mnt ? A. L. MayHew. 

xtord, 


way’s * History of 


Mepievat Economic History. — Being 
engaged in preparing a volume of documents 
illustrating medieval economic history in 
England, I desire to find a series illustratin 
the history of a single manor, which woul 
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) the Domesday entry; (c) entry in the 

tuli Hundredorum ; (d) an extent before 
1349 ; (e) a Compotus Roll of the same period ; 
(/) a manor roll of 1350, showing the ravages 
of the Black Death ; (g) an extent after 1381 ; 
and (A) a map showing the distribution of the 
slips on the three-fields system. It is easy 
enough to find a series including three or four 
of these items, and the whole bibliography of 
such documents and maps has been compil 
by Miss Davenport, under the direction of 
Prof. Ashley ; but as far as I can ascertain 
there is no complete series such as I have 
indicated above printed with regard to any 
one manor, and I should be ae of a refer- 
ence to any manuscript sources known to 
contain such a series. It would simply be 
invaluable for the light it would throw on the 
economy of the manor system in medieval 

gland. JOSEPH JACOBS. 


Oe (a) an Anglo-Saxon “book” or charter ; 


Mason's Day.—By the reports in the 
newspapers on the recent coal strike in 
Wales, I find one day in- each month 
gir as a holiday) was called Mabon’s 

ay. Query which day in the month ; and 
way so called? Everarp Home CoLeman. 

71, Brecknock Road. 

[Mabon is the bardic name of Mr. W. Abraham, 
M.P., the miners’ agent for the Rhondda. When, 
as a consequence of negotiations carried on by him, 
it was .-r¥ that the first Monday in each month 
should a play-day, this was called ‘‘ Mabon’s 
Day”; and the saying arose, ‘‘ Mabon is a greater 
saint than David, for David has only one day a 
year, and Mabon has twelve.”] 


ANCESTRY OF Str Tuomas More.—Although 
the great-grandson and biographer of the 
Chancellor states, 

“he bare arms from his birth, having his coat 
quartered ; which doth argue that he came to his 
inheritance by descent ; and therefore, by reason of 
King Henry’s seizure of all our evidences, we cannot 
tell who were Sir John’s ancestors, yet must they 
needs be gentlemen,” 

modern accessibility of deeds and records 
may possibly make up the deficiency, and 
bring to light much information ‘which 
Cresacre More was unable to obtain in the 
troubled days in which he wrote, and when 
no assistance would be rende by either 
public or private individuals to a family so 
peculiarly Catholic as the Mores were known 
to be. All we at present know is that the 
old judge, Sir John, was son of a John More 
who was a member of Lincoln’s Inn a.p. 1470, 
and the father of this John married Johanna, 
daughter of John Leycester. The arms 
quartered by Sir John and Sir Thomas are 
not those of Leycester; it therefore may 


give us one step if we can identify them with 
some other family ; they are Arg., on a chev. 
sa., between three unicorns’ heads erased ~ 
as_ many bezants. Can any reader o 
‘N. & Q.’ explain to what family they belong? 
It has just come to my knowledge that 
“to the north-west of Potterspury and westward 
of Yardley, Gobions has a small hamlet named 
More-end or More’s End, so called from the famil 
of More formerly seated within this lordship. rd 
hath been principally famous of its castle and the 
manor it contained. Besides the castle there is a 
large old house at More End, sup to have 
n the mansion of the Gobions.” 

Cresacre More, besides stating that Henry 
VIII. seized all their evidences, adds that 
the widow of Sir John 
“ outlived her son-in-law, Sir Thomas, dwelli 
upon her jointure in Hertfordshire, at a capi 
messuage called then More Place, now Gobions, in 
the parish of North Mimms; but being a little 
before her death thrust out of all by King Henry’s 
fury, she died at Northall, a mile from thence, and 
there lieth buried.” 
In Fuller’s ‘Worthies’ a Thomas Moore is 
numbered amongst the gentry of Bucks in 
1433. Will some local antiquary contiguous 
to Gobions help to trace the connexion of 
the Mores therewith? Any information to 
elucidate the Chancellor's ancestry will be 
thankfully noted by 

Cor. Moors, C.B., F.S.A. 

Frampton Hall, Boston. 


“ Putsere.”—In a sketch on ‘ Wife Sales’ in 
the South Wales Weekly News for 5 Nov. 
which i —o very interesting, the 
author, the Rev. S. Baring-Gould, gives the 
word phisgie as meaning a “pick.” I cannot 
find this word phisgie in any provincial 
vocabulary to which I have access. Can any 
of your readers say in what portion of the 
West Country it is so used, and its probable 
derivation ? D. M. R. 


FarnoaM.—Was Farnham, in_ Dorset, 
anciently connected with Farnham, co. 
Cavan, Ireland? “John Plecey held one 
carucate of land in Les Moures of Joan, 
who was wife of John Cary, Kt., as of her 
manor of Farnham, in Dorset; after this it 
came to the Staffords, Earls of Devon.” The 
De Burghs also were associated with the 
manor. This would seem to point to a 
connexion with Ireland. Were the crest, 
motto, and supporters of the Maxwells 
(Barons Farnham) derived from the same 
source as those of Fraser or Frisel of Nor- 
mandy, which are identical ? T. W. C. 


INACCURACIES IN MARRIAGE REGISTERS.— 
Having just obtained a copy of the certificate 


of my maternal grandfather's marriage, I note 
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as curious that three out of five names are 
misspelt. My ancestor, whose name was 
Wolstenholme, writes it “Wostenholm”; m 

grandmother, Lydia Johnson, makes herself 

Lyda Jonhson”; and one of the witnesses, 
whose name appears to have been Ward, 
inscribes himself “ Word.” The wedding took 
place in the parish church at Rotherham, 
6 March, 1815. Thinking that possibly the 
misspelling was an error on the part of the 
vestry clerk, I wrote thereupon, and have 
received a reply from the Rev. J. C. Walker 
assuring me of the accuracy of the document. 
He adds :— 

“During the past ten years I have married some 

thousands of persons, and have been repeatedly 
surprised at the great number of these who insist 
upon spelling their Christian and surnames in- 
correctly.” 
Is there any superstition connected with this 
really odd sort of practice ? 
Harry Hens. 
Fair Park, Exeter. 


Worpswortu.— Where is the passage 
alluded to by Scott in ‘The Heart of Mid- 
lothian,’ chap. xxx. (xxix. in later editions) !— 

“The trees were a little separated from each 
other, and at the foot of one at aa a beautiful 
poplar, was a hillock of moss, such as the poet of 

rasmere has described.” 

JONATHAN BoucuIER. 


Wansteap Hovuse.—In Lucy Aikin’s ‘ Me- 
moirs of the Court of Elizabeth’ occurs this 
pomeap (Ward & Lock’s edition, p. 293): “The 
avourite [Earl of Leicester] entreated to be 
indulged the privilege of entertaining her 
reay J for several days at his seat of Wan- 
stead House, a recent and expensive purchase.” 
Is the house still in existence? If so, will 
any of your readers kindly tell me where the 
site is? If it has been demolished I should 
like to know the date of demolition. 

M. L. Brestar. 

Percy House, South Hackney. 


Duxe or Atsany.—Is it not a fact that 

eraldically speaking) the daughters of 

bert gene Duke of Albany, became 
eventually his heirs? Who was Sir John 
Graham, Earl of Menteith de jure uxoris, 
whose daughter Margaret was the wife of the 
Duke of Albany? A. CALDER. 


“Ruction.”—This word is used, both in a 
singular and a plural sense, as meaning a show 
of anger on the part of some person. “There’s 
sure to be ructions” is a common saying, 
implying the certainty of future strife. 
Would one be justified in deriving this slang 
term from the Latin ructo or dep. ructor = to 


belch, to eructate? It would be interesting 
to know how it first became equivalent to “a 
row.” James C, RENWICK. 

Winlaton, co. Durham. 

The ‘Century Dictionary’ suggests as the pro- 
bable origina dialectic perversion of eruption. “ Ruc- 
2 used by Jeremy Taylor, is derived from 
ruck, 


DaFFropiL.— 
wes in . wintry wind by a ghastly glimmer, and 
oun 
The shining daffodil dead and Orion low in his 
grave. Tennyson’s ‘ Maud,’ Part I. 
Does Lord Tennyson refer in this passage to 
the flower? or, as there are no signs of dead 
daffodils in winter, is there any constellation 
known by that name to which he may refer ? 
He uses the same expression in the first verse 
of Part IIL, and again in conjunction with 
constellations. E. L. 
[There is, we believe, no such constellation. 
Tennyson seems sometimes to use “ daffodil” as 
indicative of colouring. ] 


Lecenp.—I have been asked, but cannot 
answer the question, as to a legend hingeing 
on the incident of a man kneeling with a 
lady by the side of a holy well (in Ireland ?) 
and drinking of the water from her hand. 
What is the Food and is it embodied in 
ballad or otherwise ? 8. 


BarTON AND StepMAN.—A ‘ Memoir of the 
Family of Barton, continued through that of 
Mowbray and that of Stedman,’ was printed 
at Bath in 1857, 8vo. I should be much 
obliged to any one who would tell me where 
I can see a copy of this book. 

Grorce W. MARSHALL. 

Heralds’ College, E.C. 


Cape Town rn 1844.—Are there any works 
which give a detailed description of Ca 
Town as it was in 1844-6? I should be greatly 
obliged for references to works which contain 
plates. R. L. B. 

Paris. 


Cartton Cius.—The present Carlton Club 

was established in 1832 as the central rallying 
point of the Conservative party after the 
great Reform struggle. ut in Boyle’s 
Fashionable Court and Country Guide 
Directory, corrected for 
January, 1829,’ there is given (p. 585) a 
Carlton Club at 25, Pall Mall. hat was 
this institution? when was it established ? 
and when did it end? POLITICIAN. 


Henry Curtis, B.A.—A vicar of Maxey 
of this name, instituted 1678, who had been 
sizar of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, and 
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does pot capes to have ever proceeded to 
his Master's degree, vacated the living in 
1691 “ per institutionem in aliud beneficium.” 
I should be glad to know what was the other 
benefice to which he was opens. 
. D. SWEETING. 
Maxey, Market Deeping. 


‘Martyrdom or Man.’—In Reade’s ‘ Mar- 
tyrdom of Man’ (1872), pp. 252-3, occurs the 
following passage :— 

“A king of Arabia Felix, in the fourth century, 
received an embassy from the Byzantine emperor 
with a request that Christians might be allowed 
to settle in his kingdom, and also that he would 
make Christianity the religion of the state. He 
assented to the first " ,0sition ; with reference to 
the second, he replied, ‘I reign over men’s bodies, 
not over their opinions. I exact from my subjects 
obedience to the government ; as to their religious 
doctrine, the judge of that is the great Creator.’” 
Who was the Arabian king, and where can 
his reply be found ? XL. 


Heratpic.—Can any one kindly identify for 
me the following shield of arms? It occurs on 
an old china cup, and has already baffled the re- 
search of more than one learned antiquary : Or, 
three slipped trefoils in pale vert between two 

llets wavy sable ; in the dexter and sinister 

a crescent gules. Crest: A lion’s 
head erased per pale or and vert, charged 
with two slipped trefoils fesswise and counter- 
changed, and crowned with an Eastern crown 
gules. Motto: “ Beata petimus arva.” 
LONSDALE. 


Beglies, 
OLDEST PARISH REGISTER. 
(8 S. xi. 108, 215; 9 §. ii. 35, 133, 176, 
278, 396, 416.) 

As mentioned on p. 397, I wrote 
to the Rev. Frederick W. Beynon; but 
he having died on 21 September, his wife 
Mrs. C. Crewe Beynon, very kindly answered 
my letter. Among her husband’s papers Mrs. 
Beynon found a manuscript account of the 
Alfriston registers, which - has given me ; 
and having obtained her permission to pub- 
lish the same, I have made a careful copy, 
and now send it for the benefit of your 

ers :— 

“ The first book of the registers of i - 
sists of a vellum-bound 
nine parchment leaves, of which seventy-six are 
occupied with the register proper; the last three 
leaves are filled with the names and marks ‘of vs 
who on the day and year above ritten have taken 
the Protestation sett forth by y* house of Com’ons 
a 5, 1641.’ The page is headed with the date 
27 June, 1641; another page has additional lists, 


dated respectively 4 July, 1641, and 27 Feb., 1641 
the new year commenced on 25 March); the last 
eaf is filled with the account of offertory money 
from Michaelmas, 1766, to 23 March, 1772. 

** The leaves occupied with the register have been 
marked with a folio number up to folio 83, but from 
this series the leaves numbered 43, 44, 53, 56, 73, 77, 
and 79 are missing, and after leaf 83 many leaves 
have evidently been cut out. Although these num- 
bered leaves are missing, Nos. 43, 44, 73, and 79 
appear to bedue to errors in the numbering, or must 
have been taken out before the register was filled, as 
the entries are continuous, notwithstanding the 
missing leaves; leaf 53 has been cut out, but also 
without interfering with the sequence of the entries. 

leaf 56 more presently. Portions of leaf 51 and 

of one of the last three leaves have been cut off, but 

apparently only for the pieces of clean parchment. 

he whole is bound in a limp vellum cover folding 
over the fore edge, with a thong to tie it with. 

“The first book of the registers of Alfriston is 
remarkable for two peculiarities: First, for the 
manner in which it has been misdescribed by 
authorities and authors who wrote about it; the 
‘Parish Register Abstract’ of 1831 informs us that 
vols. i. and ii. contain baptisms and burials from 
1538 to 1812, and marri from 1538 to 1753. 
Lower, in his ‘History of Sussex’ (vol. i. p. 5), 
when writing of Alfriston, remarks, ‘Date of the 
earliest parish register, 1512 (this, I believe, is the 
oldest parish register in England, it having been 
kept con amore t the vicar before the statute of 
Henry VIII., 1538).’ The other and more remark- 
able feature is that the earliest jose ontey recorded in 
the book is a marriage, dated ‘x July, 1506’; nor is 
this a solitary entry, for there are no less than five 
entries dated 1504, and three entries dated 1505 
then no more until 1547; and as these seven are al 
on the first page of the marriage register we must 
accept them as continuous, ‘awege remembering 
that the present book is but a transcript made in 
1598 of an earlier one. To this fact the note inside 
the cover testifies :— 

“** The Register Book ffor the parish of Alfriston 
in the County of Sussex, bought the xvij daye of 
November in the xi yere of the Raigne of of 
Sou...... ine Lady Elizabeth the Queens Mai" that 
now is. William Walker and Richard Woode al’s 
Dyne, Churchwardens.’ 

“*As the usual period for the commencement of 
parish registers was in 1538, in accordance with the 
injunction of that year issued by Thomas, Lord 
Cromwell, Privy Seal to Henry VIIL., we are per- 

ylexed how to account for these early entries of 
504 and 1505 among the marriages. They may have 
been taken from entries made in an old service 
book, or from an old account book in which the 
marriage fees may have been entered, or more pro- 
bably they are merely the answers made to inquiries 
made by the vicar among some of his oldest 
parishioners as to when and where they were 
married, and so entered as the first marriage under 
the new order of things. 

“The register commences with the christenings. 
The first } is headed with ‘Christenings Anno 
D’ni 1538,’ the first entry being dated 12 October in 
that year. The first seventy-eight pages are filled 
with christenings, then the marriages intervene, 
then another six pages are filled with christenings, 
terminating with an entry dated 11 Aug., 1734. 
The entries, although commencing with the year 
1538, are very imperfect; there are many years 
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without a single entry ; none are recorded between 
26 July, 1540, and 18 July, 1547, when three more 
entries take place, then none until 5 Nov., 1555; 
indeed, it is not until 1564 that the register pro- 
ceeds with proper regularity until 1648, when the 
usual Commonwealth period of irregularity occurs 
until 1666. 
“The marriages occupy the middle portion of the 
Commencing with the previously mentioned 
remarkable entries of 1504 and 1505, they absorb 
eighteen pages and a half, ending with an entry 
of 7 Nov., 1734. The entries are sparse and irre- 
ular till 1572, when they proceed regularly until 
595 ; then there occurs a hiatus until 1606, with the 
usual break during the Commonwealth, and although 
there are sometimes periods of one, two, or three 
years with* a marriage being recorded, it may be 
assumed that the register is continuous to the last 
entry of 1734. 

““We next come to the burials, which now com- 
mence on leaf 57. The leaf numbered 56, previously 
referred to, has been cut out, and the question 
arises whether this leaf did not contain entries of 
as early a date as the first marriage entry, and 
whether this leaf has fallen a victim to the cupidity 
of some antiquarian zealot, who has abstracted it 
for its probably unique early entries. Was this 
leaf in existence when Lower wrote his remark 
that the date of the earliest register was 1512; and 
was that the date of the first burial on the missing 
leaf? Lower was a good antiquary; and as the 
vellum cover of the book bears the signature ‘M. A. 
Lower,’ we may assume that he hall tespected the 
volume and wrote from what he saw; but why he 
ignored the earlier entries of marriages must re- 
main a mystery. The missing two pages would 
have contained about the quantity of entries 
occupied by the first two pages of the christenings 
from 1538; but as burials are fewer in number. 
there would have been room to insert entries of 
earlier dates similar to those in the marriages. This 
must now remain a speculation. Certain it is the 
leaf has disappeared, and that the present burial 
register commences with a solitary entry of the 
year 1547, the next entry being for 1558, and con- 
tinuing with much about the same regularity as the 
christenings. The burials fill 48 pages, terminating 
with 12 July, 1734.” 

The foregoing settles this apparently vexed 
question. I may add that the late vicar took 
a keen interest in all matters relating to the 


“Cathedral of the South Downs.” 
C. H.C 
South Hackney. 


“ Bos-Baw !” (9% §. ii. 226, 354.)—May this 
not be a variant of pooh-pooh? This latter is 
an expression, by the way, familiar enough 


as a verb, but never, to my recollection, 
heard by me in living conversational use | 
as an interjection. “ Bob-baw” occurs in| 
Northumberland in a form which may be| 
rendered phonetically as pappa or puppa. | 
This compels one to ask, What is the history | 
net. add An expression of contempt | 
indicated by puffing—such seems to be at least | 


* Should this not be without ? 


one lexicographer’s account of the term. If 
I mistake not, that form of disdain is a likely 
enough origin for the old word tprot, ee 
t t, &c. I find it in a good many places. 
alter Map puts it into the mouth of 
Louis VI. when he received an unpalatable 
message from the Emperor of the Romans. 
“Tpwrut, Aleman,” was his answer, to the sore 
offence of all the Germans (‘ De Nugis Curia- 
lium,’ p. 219). Richard L., sending two of his 
knights to treat with the Emperor of Cyprus 
in 1191, received “ Ptruht, sire,” asthat high and 
mighty potentate’s contumelious reply, “con- 
tumeliosa dicens Ptruht sire” (‘Itinerarium 
Regis Anglorum Richardi,’ bk. ii. ch. xxxii.). 
It was an expletive which I regret to admit 
was disrespectfully hurled at my countrymen 
very long ago,— 
Tprot, Scot, for thi strif ! 
ang up thyn hachet ant thi knyf! 
and as such got to be considered distinctive 
of the attitude of Westmorland :— 
Northumberlond hasty and hoot, 
Westmerlond tprut Scotte / 
“Tprut Scot riveling ” was a phrase of Lang- 
toft’s (see Wright's * Political Songs,’ pp. 223, 
381, 391). Quite possibly there is error in 
supposing that any connexion exists between 
ich tom, pooh-pooh, and tprut, but the sup- 
position is plausible enough to merit examina- 
tion. The onomatopoetic rendering of a 
breath is very ancient, occurring, for ex- 
ample, in a prose satire under the name of 
Selves, printed by Mr. Wright in the intro- 
duction to the ‘ Poems of Walter Map,’ p. xliv. 
where, after supper, Golyas, who has sup 
too freely, cannot rise from the table until 
he is pulled up by both arms, “like a cow 
sunk in a moss-hole.” When he returns 
thanks, the grace is grievously punctuated by 
a series of windy suspirations of forced breath, 
spelt puf by his biographer : “‘ Miserere mei 
Deus,’ pretermittit et eructitando inchoat, 
‘Laudate Dominum, pu/, omnis gens Jaudate, 
puf, et omnis spiritus 
£0. NEILSON. 
Glasgow. 


Sr. Fursey (9 §. ii. 25, 104, 176, 433).— 
In his reply at the last reference J. B. 8S. 
misquotes me. I did not “designate his 
Danteiana notes as a tissue of quotations 
from authors easily accessible to readers of 
*‘N. & Q.’” That may be an accurate descrip- 
tion of J. B. S.’s contributions under the 
head of ‘Danteiana,’ but it is not mine. 
What I said was “contributes ‘notes’ upon 
Dante from Lombardi, Cary, and Scartazzini, 
&c., as if the writings of these commentators 
were inaccessible to readers of ‘N. & Q.’” 
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My remark was prompted by the fact that, 
being accustomed to regard ‘N. & Q.’ as a 
storehouse of information, I have scanned 
the colonne danteiane in the hope of coming 
across matter not already printed elsewhere, 
or, at any rate, in some sense original, and 
have experienced a vexatious loss of time and 
trouble. 

Another point. Why does not J. B. 8. sign 
his name to his contributions? That his 
anonymity has its inconveniences is evident 
from the remarks which have already ap- 


peared in ‘N. & Q.,’ as well as from the | 


communications he naively prints in his last 
note. AGET TOYNBEE. 
Dorney Wood, Burnham, Bucks. 


Exeter. At lengtl he, in this town, died, 
and the house is now kept by one of his sons. 
The quaintness of the idea was in the fact 
that the ambition was to save up—with a par- 
ticular reason in view—not so many hundred 
ounds, but so many pints of gold. The two 
instances quoted are not the only ones known 
to me. Harry 
Fair Park, Exeter. 


“TrpULER” (9" §. ii. 428).—I should say that 
tipuler is a very fine specimen of the “scholar- 
ship” of the Renaissance period, when English- 
'men despised English, and worshipped only 

Latin and Greek. The objections to —— 
were its native origin and its intelligibility ; 
both were grave faults. But t¢puda or tippula 


Moon tHRovGH CoLtourep Grass §. i. 
328, 377, 393; ii. 13, 152, 233, 375).—I have 
also tried the experiment whether coloured 
rays can be sent through stained glass by the 
light of the moon, and the result obtained 
has been the opposite to that mentioned by 
C.R. T. I tried the experiment several times, 
and I found that, with a very brilliant moon, 
the colours of the glass were faintly, but quite 
distinctly, thrown upon white r held a 
few inches from the glass. A. W Marsan. 


LENDING Monry BY MEASURE IN Devon- 
SHIRE (9 8. ii. 367).—It was not a rare thing 
in the early part of the century to put away 
one’s savings in pint and quart pots. Banking, 
as we bank nowadays, was not the rule 
amongst the general run of tradesmen or 
farmers in Devonshire. On the contrary, it 
was the exception. Whether ple lent 
their accumulated savings in the reckless 
manner described by Mr. Frank Curson in 
1846 I am not prepared to say. But I do 
know that as the guineas or sovereigns were 
acquired, they were, by some people, put 
away in pint and quart pots for a definite 
object. For instance, in the late thirties my 
old friend and fellow city councillor, the late 
Mr. Underhill, saved his gold in a pint (or 

uart) pot until it was quite full. Then 
(about 1840) he gave up the situation he held, 
took the Railway Motel nese the then recently 
opened St. David’s Railway Station, Exeter. 
married an excellent, managing wife, an 
lived a prosperous and respected life until his 
decease a few years ago. One of his sons is 
the present oy are Again, about the 
same time the “boots” at the Bude Hotel, 
Exeter (a well-known old coaching house), 
was also putting his savings in a pot in the 
same way. The measure full, he too took 
to himself a wife, and uired a respectable 
tavern in this city. There he lived long, 
brewing weekly some of the best ale in 


was Latin for “a water-spyder,” as explained in 
| Cooper’s ‘Thesaurus.’ Hence could be evolved 
| a verb tipule, to spin, and tipuler, a spinster ; 
because every one then used sprder an 
spinner as synonymous _ terms. ut what 
rubbish it all is! Wa ter W. SKEat. 


The late Canon Bardsley’s “Index of In- 
stances,” at the end of his ‘English Surnames,’ 

ives a William Tipeler as mentioned in the 
Hundred Rolls. ArTHUR MAYALL. 


The words tippel, tipel, tippil, tipelar, and, 
I think, tipulator, if not tipulatrix, occur 
| frequently in the Account Rolls of Durham 
| Abbey (Marescalcia Prioris), and appear to 
indicate a keeper of a tippling-house, who 
was sometimes a woman ; ¢.q., 1420, “ Alicia 
Mut, tipelar, no ve no ost j dis ter bo si ijd.” 
(z.e., non venit, non ostendit, j discum, terciam 
bonam sigillatam, ijd—“she did not come 
{to the manor court}, she did not show [her 
measures ; she has] one dish, [and]a third part 
'of a gallon measure good [and] sealed. [She 
| is omy 2d.”). I suppose the fine would be 
either for not appearing and showing her 
/measures, or for not having her dish (@ 
| measure) sealed. These very curious rolls are 
printed in the second volume of ‘Durham 
Account Rolls, now in the press, and to be 
issued by the Surtees Society 


| year. 
| Bishop Hatfield’s Hall, Durham. 


| Rounps or Runes (9 §. ii. 386, oe 
‘I point out to Pror. Skeat that etymo ony has 
no saving virtue for vulgarity ? A worc ~—_ 
bear an ancient and honourable history, a 
yet be outré. The test, of course, is not an 
etymological one, but the use by polite 
society. Words, like other things, go out of 
fashion. For instance, Jack, as applied to 
the knave of playing cards, was frequent 
used by our poli 


ite ancestors ; but later, un 
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regarded as asolecism. From increased inter- 
course with America, where the term is com- 
monly employed, and (probably the greater 
reason) from the initial y (= Jack) being now 
put in the margin of Knaves (to - a 
different letter from K = King), the word is 
coming round again into polite use. As 
Pror. SKEAT seems to have a fancy for rungs, 
he might devise some method to bring it also 
into fashion again. Meanwhile, notwith- 
standing the great weight of his dictum, I for 
one prefer to follow Dr. Blain’s authority in 
that particular. I observe that Sir Walter 
Scott wrote rownd in ‘ Kenilworth,’ vol. i. 
chap. vii. J.S. M. T. 


Rungs is the word in Derbyshire for the 
staves in a ladder, and many would not 
understand rounds in this connexion. Bars 
of wood are also called rungs: a five-barred 
gate, and the rwngs of a wooden-barred fence. 

Tuos. RaTc.irre. 

Worksop. 

The following ag in ‘Durham Account 
Rolls’ (Surtees .), vol. ii. (in the press) 
p. 322, shows that the term rungs was applied 
to the raw material. In 1481-2 is an entry 
of a payment “ pro prostracione del rongez in 
Acleywod.” In the previous year we find 
“ pro prostracione del stowrys in parco de 
Acley. 

Bishop Hatfield’s Hall, Durham. 


Rivers’ Banks (9* §. ii. 205, 251, 295, 350). 
—The question seems exhausted, but may I 
say that if a swimmer lie on his face, his 
back is to the sky, not to the source ; and if 
he lie on his back, then his back is to the bed 
of the river? In either case he has not placed 
himself in the recognized position for deciding 
which is the right and which the left bank. 

ARTHUR MAYALL. 


BeKESBOURNE, Kent (9% §. ii. 368).—In 
Black’s ‘Guide to Kent,’ p. 245 (1878 edition), 
will be found someaccountoftheseruins, which, 
if Mr. SHarpP is correct as to their being those 
of a chapel, would be of one attached to an 
archiepiscopal palace with which the names 
of Archbishops Cranmer and Parker are 
closely connec Murray’s ‘Guide’ also 
has an account. In Domesday this place 
(according to the Rev. Lambert Larking, the 
painstaking and accurate Kentish antiquary) 
was called Burnes, and the following is the 
entry relating thereto :— 

“The same Bishop [Baieux] holds in demesne 
Burnes. It answers for two sulings. nere is the 
arable land of six teams. In demesne there are two. 
And twenty-five villans, with four bordars, have 


seven teams. A church there. And 3ix slaves. 
And one mill of thirty-eight pence. And one Salt 


Work of thirty pence. And half a fishery of four 
nce. From Pasture, forty pence. Wood of six 
ogs and a half. Leuinc held it of King Edward. 
In the time of King Edward it was worth twelve 
pounds, and afterwards seven pounds. Now, twelve 
wane. And yet it renders eighteen pounds. 
hen Hugh de Monfort held it, it was worth five 
shillings.” 

Philipott, in his ‘ Villare Cantianum’ (1659), 
says :— 

**Bekesbourne, in the Hundred of Downhamford, 
distinguished from the other Bournes, which are 
linked to each other by the River of Leving, by the 
ancient Owner’s Name the Bekes. It hath lon 
been a Member to Hasting in Sussex, and enjoyet 
like Liberty with the Cinque Ports, which K. 
Edward the Third made Declaration of by a special 
Writ in the forty-third year of his Reign. At 
which time, and long after, there was a small 
Navigation out: of the River of Stoure up to this 
lace: Richard de Beke, as we read in ‘Testa de 

evil,’ a Book kept in the Exchequer, held some 
Lands here in grand Serjeantie to find one Ship each 
Time K. Henry the Third should pass the Seas. 
The Arch-Bishops of Canterbury had here a small 
but elegant House, very commodious for their Re- 
cesse or Retirement, the River brought so con- 
veniently about it, that the Trouts, the principal 
Fish there, are plentifully useful unto it.” 

Wa. Norman. 

Plumstead. 


Nonsurors (9 §, ii. 408).—The Nonjurors’ 
Litany, Mr. Procter tells us, was printed at 
Shrewsbury as late as 1797. The last (but 
irregular) bishop, Boothe, died in Ireland 
in 1805. These circumstances point to a con- 
tinuance of the schism into this century. 

Epwarp H. M.A. 

Hastings. 


I cannot say if there were any of the Non- 
jurors’ places of worship still in existence 
in this century, but last century there were 
some. In ‘The Universal Pocket Companion’ 
for 1745, under the heading ‘Meetings of 
Several Denominations,’ I find “ Nonjurors’ 
Meeting, Aldersgate Street, St. Giles’s, and 
Scroop’s Court.” I notice also the meeting- 

lace of the Muggletonians and that of the 
French Prophets. I have heard of Non- 
jurors before, but never of the sect of French 
rophets. Who were they ? 
Atrrep J. Kine. 
101, Sandmere Road, Clapham, 8.W. 


GENTLEMAN Porter (8 §. xii. 187, 237, 337, 
438, 478; 9% §. i. 33, 50, 450; ii. 50, 392). 
—I am much obliged to Mr. W. L. Rurron 
for his information re John Traherne. Can 
he give me any further information of this 
man? Was John Traherne, who was member 
for Dartmouth in 1601, any relation of the 
above? How, if at all, was either of these 
men connected with William ap Edmund 
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Traherne, who in 1630 married Margaret 
Williams of Aberpergwm ? E. T. 


PATTENS ea S. i. 44, 336, ~ 471 ; ii. 95, 235, 
334, 432).—1 am willing to admit there were 
two kinds of clogs, although I have seen but 
one sort of this foot-wear, namely, a “clog” = 
a piece of unbendable wood, iron-shod, with 
upper-leathers shoe — This was and is 
the “clog” proper—called clog, I suspect, 
because in most parts of the Midlands a 
block of wood less than a whole tree is “a 
clog.” The hinged wooden-soled shoes I knew 
well, but not as clogs. In these it would 
be quite impossible to walk any consider- 
able distance, because a sole with a hinge in 
the middle gives no support to the foot when 
walking. The nearest church to my resi- 
dence as a boy was two miles away, and on 
rainy and snowy Sundays many women 
walked there in ordinary pattens, which they 
could not have done in the hinged wooden- 
soled shoes. TuHos. RATCLIFFE. 
Worksop. 


I have never seen the annexed epigrams in 
print, and as one of them contrasts clog with 
patten, your readers may think them worthy 
of being recorded under this head :— 


On the Marriage of Capt. Foote with Miss Patten. 
Through the rough paths of life, with a Patten your 


guard, 
May you safely and pleasantly jog; 
May the knot never slip, nor the ring press too 


hard 
Nor the Foot find the Patten a clog. 
By Leigh Perrot, uncle of Miss Austen. 
May the union cemented last Wednesday at mattin 
Be blissful and crowned with abundance of fruit ; 
May the Foot ever closely adhere to the Patten, 
The Patten for ever stick close to the Foot ! 
And though Pattens are worn but in moist, dirty 
weather, 
May their journey through life be unclouded and 
clean ; 
May they long fit each other, and, moving together, 
May only one sole be still cherished between ! 
By an unknown author. 
ALDENHAM. 


At Plymouth, equally celebrated for the 
uty of its zones women and for its forty- 
inches rainfall, “a pretty face and a pair of 
pattens ” used to be 


spoken of as the heritage 
of the maidens. 


J. K. Lauveuron. 


“JUMBLE”: REFERENCE FOR QUOTATION 
(9 8. ii. 409).—I have to thank more than 
one correspondent for the place of Swift’s 
words quoted by Johnson. They are in his 
caustic ‘Preface’ (as he calls it) to one of 
Bishop Burnet’s introductions to his ‘ His- 
tory of the Reformation.’ I was quite wron 
in supposing an unusual sense for the wend 


Swift employed it in its ordinary sense 
shaking up and mixture of things incon- 
ruous, and so, no doubt, Johnson understood 
im. C. B. Mount. 


Tue Roses or Kirravock (8 §. iii. 142, 
393).—I have only just noticed a most im- 
portant error in my note at the last refer- 
ence. The two summonses there referred to 
are said to be dated 23 James I. They are, 
in fact, of 23 James IV., or eighty - three 
years later. 

I may add that the Sutherland of Duffus 
pedigree, from the death of Alexander Suther- 
and, circa 1450, to that of William Suther- 
land in 1626, is in the usual authorities 
wholly unreliable. I am, however, unable at 
present to construct a correct pedigree. 

A. CALDER. 


29, Upper Grosvenor Srreet (9 ii. 
448).—On reference to Horwood’s map of Lon- 
don of 1794 I find that No. 29 occupied the 
same position then as at the present time. 
It is true some alterations in the numbers of 
the houses have been made from what is 
now Grosvenor House onward to Grosvenor 
Square, but the alterations in question do 
not seem to have affected the five or six 
houses nearest to Park Lane. a 


SILHOUETTES OF CHILDREN §. ii. 307 
353, 396, 436).—Apart from the question asked 
by Mr. Tuer, it may be of use to note that 
this art is fully explained in ‘Lavater on 
Physiognomy.’ Harotp Mater, Col. 


§. ii. 469).—The county of 
London is only an “administrative” county. 
Lands situate in that part of the county of 
London which was formerly part of the 
county of Middlesex are for some purposes 
correctly described as being situate in Middle- 
sex. Ownership of such lands may confer 
the right to vote for Parliament for a division 
of Middlesex. Thus the ownership of land in 
the parish of Islington in many cases confers 
the right to vote in the Hornsey Division 
of the county of Middlesex. Conveyances of 
such land require to be registered in the 
Middlesex Registry. The old descriptions of 
parcels are often retained in order to preserve 
evidence of identity. The description “in 
the county of Middlesex” is also retained to 
remind solicitors of the necessity of regis- 
tration. W. X. 


MACKENZIE (9 §. ii. 408).—The most autho- 
titative opinion upon these Scottish names 
is that of the late A. J. Ellis, expressed in his 
‘Early English Pronunciation,’ part i. p. 310, 
where he mentions Menzies, Da 
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kenzie, and part ii. pp, 574, 575, where the 
examples are Dalziel, Menzies, Denzil. In 
‘N. & Q.’ there has also been some reference 
to them (9 S. i. 211, 258). TT. must have 
made a slip in saying that the z when not 
sibilant /is pronounced g, which can only 
apply to Menzies (and the meg a Enzies), 
but not to the others, where the z is equi- 
valent to y, so that Mackenzie and Denzil 
are respectively Mackenyie and Denyil. An- 
other place-name, Monzievaird, has its first 
element pronounced like the English word 
money. Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


This name is now generally pronounced 
as a sibilant, though formerly, and still in 
country districts in Scotland, as Mackengie. 
The name Menzies amongst tradespeople, 
who do not know that the z represents the 
old 3, is sometimes pronounced as a sibilant ; 
but amongst the educated class, from the 
venerable chief of the clan, Sir Robert 
Menzies of that ilk, downward, the correct 

ronunciation Mengies is retained. Lord 

rougham, when Chancellor, corrected the 
mispronunciation of the naze by an advocate 
when pleading at the bar of the House of 
Lords. A. G. Rem. 
Auchterarder. 


The zie in Mackenzie is pronounced exactly 
the same as the zy in “frenzy.” E. T. M. 


Use or Low LATIN IN THE CLASSICAL | 


Perrop (9 §. ii. 108, 156).—Mr. THorNTON 
will find on his own side of the Atlantic what 
he wants in F. T. Cooper’s ‘ Word-Formation 
in the Roman Sermo Plebeius’ (New York, 
Ginn & Co., 1895). The book contains an 
excellent list of authorities (pp. xi-xiii), 
from which, however, as reviewers have 
inted out, the ‘Corpus Glossariorum’ of 
we and Goetz is strangely omitted. 
ALEX. LEEPER. 
Trinity College, Melbourne University. 


Autor WantTED ii. 387, 430).—‘ The 
Country Gentleman’s Vade-mecum’ is by Giles 
Jacob, London, 1717, 12mo. Giles Jacob was 
born at Ramsey, in Hampshire, in 1686. He 
received a legal education, and became 
steward and secretary to the Hon. Wm. 
Blathwayt. He was a poetical and dramatic 
writer and compiled a large number of law- 
books. He died in 1744. 

Joun Rapcwirre. 


THICKNESSE §. ii. 341, 454).—I 
used the term “ palimpsest” in strict accord- 
ance with the custom of antiquaries to 
describe a memorial placed on the back of a 
record which had been previously used, Pace 


W. C. B., I did not thus misapply the term. 
See the Archeological Journal, iv. 362, 
and v. 160; H. Haines’s ‘ Monumen 
Brasses,’ i. xlv-li ; Boutell’s ‘Monumental 
Brasses and Slabs,’ 147, 151. Long ago the 
meaning of this term had been extended 
beyond what is, after all, only assumed to be 
Cicero’s limit for it. F. G. STEPHENS. 


(9 ii. 369).—I find this little 
hymn in a ‘Selection’ published at Newcastle- 
in 1841—ten years before the first 

ition of ‘ Lavengro’ was published—but the 
words are not quite the same as those given 
by Borrow :— 

Jesus, I cast my soul on thee, 
Mighty and merciful to save ; 
Thou wilt to death go down with me, 
And gently lay me in the grave. 
is body there shall rest in hope, 
This body which the worms destroy ; 
For surely thou wilt bring me up 
To glorious Jife and endless joy. 
Both in the ‘Selection’ and in ‘Lavengro’ the 
| word “thee” in the first line and the word 
'“thou” in the seventh line are not a 
| with an initial capital letter. 8. 

P.S.—The hymn is on Genesis xlvi. 4, and 
is No. 91 in the first volume of ‘Short Hymns 
on Select Passages of the Holy Scriptures,’ by 
Charles Wesley (Bristol, 1762). 


The double stanza quoted is a complete 
hymn in itself, and may seen in Dr. 
/Osborn’s ‘Poetical Works of John and 
Charles Wesley’ (published by the Wesleyan 
| Conference Office, 2, Castle Street, City Road, 
London), vol. ix. p. 30. It is by Charles 
Wesley, and is one of his ‘Short Hymns on 
Select Passages of Scripture. The passage 
to which it relates is Genesis xlvi. 4. 

C. LAWRENCE Forp, B.A. 

th. 


La MisericorprA: or LIFE OF THE 
THIRD ORDER OF FRANCISCANS (9 §, i. 408, 
456 ; ii. 55).—A ‘Manual of the Third Order 
of St. Francis’ can be obtained from Messrs. 
Burns & Oates, 28, Orchard Street, W., or 
from any Catholic bookseller. 

Joun Hopson 

Town Hall, Cardiff. 


Jones (9 ii. 306, 353).—On the 
occasion of this noted sea-fight, 23 September, 
1779, when the Bon Homme Richard had 
become water-logged, and in great danger of 
sinking, Paul Jones blew out the brains of 
his first lieutenant, Mr. Grubb, who was 

oing to strike the colours. I once when a 
_ possessed a large coloured engraving, 


rather rudely executed, representing this 
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strong measure. The Bon Homme Richard 
sank the following day, with all the wounded 
and all Jones’s treasure. I have always 
understood that the Baltic ships under 
convoy got safe into Scarborough harbour, 
where they were protected by the guns of 
the castle. Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


SWAKELEys, NEAR Uxsripce(9"" §. ii. 368).— 
I think Cox. Prrpgeavx will find the most recent 
description of this estate in Walford’s ‘Greater 
London,’ where it is placed in the manor of 
Ickenham. The parish is named in old 
documents Tichenam and Tykenham, names 
that I suppose may be from the same root 
as the name of the manor. The estate is 
supposed to derive its name from Robert 
Swalclyve, who owned it about four centuries 
ago. Norden (‘Speculum Britannie,’ 1596) 
mentions it as “sometime a house of the 
Brockeyes, now of Sir Thomas Sherleyes.” 
It is also mentioned in Brewer's ‘ Beauties o 
England.’ Pepys describes a visit to the 
house under date 7 September, 1665, when it 
was owned by Sir Robert Vyner, Lord Mayor 
of London. The present house, said to be 
one of the most interesting Jacobean houses 
remaining, is smaller than Knole or Holland 
House, and was erected by Sir Edmund 
Wright, Alderman of London, the date 1638 
and the initials E. W. being still visible on 
different parts of the buil ing. In 1750 it 

ssed by purchase to the family of the 
Piarkes, its present owners. The grounds 
are intersected by a small rivulet that has 
been dammed up to form a little lake, but I 
find no mention anywhere of a moat. 
Walford gives some account of the former 
owners, but as his notice occupies over two 
columns of his work I have only given those 
points on which I thought Cot. Prrpgaux 
appeared to be interested. B. H. L. 


Prynwn §. ii. 288, 336).—Who 
this man was I am not prepared to say. It i 
however, worthy of record that my frien 
Mr. George H. Fellowes-Prynne, the present 
President of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, states he can clearly prove that 
the surname “Prynne” is the oldest name— 
used as a surname—in England. 

Harry Hens. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 


THe River Parret (9 §. ii. 329).—The 
name Parrett does not seem to be of Norman 
origin. The river is called Pedride, Pedrede, 
and even Pederede in the ‘A.-S. Chronicle,’ 
and Bosworth in his Anglo-Saxon dictionary 
connects the last of these words with Perrott. 


Nor are the two villages near the source— 
South Perrott in Dorsetshire, and North 
Perrott in Somersetshire—so called from 
Norman lords who received them at the 
Conquest, to Collinson in his 
‘History of Somersetshire,’ from the river 
which flows by them. Hence the meaning of 
the name Parrett, or Perrett as the river is 
sometimes called even now, will have to be 
sought for in Anglo-Saxon or Celtic sources, 
and in this latter connexion it may be worth 
while noting that there is a village named 
Perret in the Département Cétes du Nord. 

T. P. AnMstrone, 

Putney. 


Famity or Furty, Essex (9 §. ii. 368),— 
By the kindness of various correspondents I 
have been able to trace the family of Samuel 
Furly as follows:—John Furly, Alderman 
and (in 1650) Mayor of Colchester, was the 
father of Benjamin Furly, his fifth son (born 


f | 1636: see Colchester School Registers), who 


lived much in Rotterdam, and was the friend 
and correspondent of Locke and Lord 
Shaftesbury (see *D.N.B.’). Benjamin mar- 
ried in 1680 Gertrude Hasbert and died 
in 1714. His third son, John Furly, married 
Johanna, daughter of Joseph Wrigh 

“merchant of Cannon Street in the city o 
London” (see Shaftesbury’s ‘ Letters’), and 
had two or three children, one of whom (the 
youngest apparently) was Samuel, baptized 
at West Ham Parish Church, 3 November, 
1733, who died as rector of Roche, Cornwall, 
in 1795. The Rev. Samuel Furly married at 
St. Marylebone Church, London, 22 Jun 

1758, Ann Bloodworth, of that parish, an 

had ten children, but only two daughters 
appear to be represented by descendants 
at the present time. The descendants 
of these daughters, Johanna and Martha 
Maria, are now living. 

What I should be glad to discover now is 
(1) the origin and early history of the family 
of Furly before 1600 or 1650; and (2) some- 
thing about the families of Wright and 
Bloodworth. Can any reader give informa- 
tion ? (Rev.) H. pe B. 

6, Newsham Drive, Liverpool. 


“ HELPMATE ” (9" §. ii. 105, 185, 310, 453).— 
It would be useful if writers in these columns 
would indicate their exhaustive knowledge 
of the topies they discuss before, and not 
after, information has been submitted for 
their consideration. This practice would 


save misapprehension and economize space. 
It is surely a very singular thing that any 
one, easily familiar with Wordsworth’s and 


Tennyson's use of “helpmate,” should boggle 
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at the assertion that this word is intelligible. 


It is also remarkable that the possessor of 


such knowledge should write as follows (ante, 
p. 185) :— 
“Both forms [‘helpmate’ and ‘helpmeet’] are 
iven by Webster, and also by Nuttall, and as 
e use of neither form can be defended on any 
other ground than that the dictionaries sanction it, 
Miss Corelli may pe be allowed to choose 
whichever she prefers. If, as I suppose, this word, 
however spelt, is traceable to a mistaken appre- 
hension of Gen. ii. 18—‘ An help meet for him ’—the 
form Miss Corelli actually does choose is probably 
the older of the two, and I do not see that it is 
much improved by being changed into ‘ helpmate.’” 
Comment on this is superfluous ; but one 
may be allowed the suggestion that, in future, 
a reference to the practice of even one great 
author will outweigh the enumeration of 
many lexicographers. THoMas BAYNE. 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


Mitt Bay Prison S. ii. 308, 437).—I 
cannot say when the barracks at Mill y, 
Plymouth, were erected, but probably in the 
middle of the eighteenth century. Atone time 
these barracks were known as the French 
risons, large numbers of American and 
French prisoners having been confined there 
before the completion of the Prince Town 
prisons. They were then again occupied by 
soldiers, who during the Crimean War had 
to vacate them to make room for Russian 
risoners, who were brought to Plymouth in 
— numbers. After the peace they were 
again used, and still continue to be used, as 
military barracks. J. B. R. 


“ DEVELOPEMENT ” (9"" §. ii. 427).—The Man- 
chester Courier uses this form, not only in its 
original matter, but throughout. While one 
admires thoroughness, one cannot help think- 
ing that persistency might find a‘more useful 
outlet than in the daily alteration—as, for 
instance, in the telegrams—of an accepted 
and almost universal orthography. 

ARTHUR MAYALL. 

If Mr. Bayne will examine the Edinburgh 
Review further, he will find many more in- 
stances of the word so spelt, but not one of 
its being spelt development. Mr. Reeve, who 
edited the Review for a time long enough to 
put his mark on many of its details, was, in 
the matter of spelling, a strict conservative, 
and always wrote developement and judgement. 
Personally, I think he was right, with 
regard to the last word more especially. In 
any case, he may be called “an authority.” 

J. K. Laventon. 


Barron (9* §. ii. 388).—This name 


does not appear in Mr. Octavius Morgan’s! 


‘List of Members of the Clockmakers’ Com- 
pany from 1631 (the period of their incorpora- 
tion) to 1732’; Wood’s ‘ Curiosities of Clocks 
and Watches from the Earliest Times,’ Lon- 
don, 1866 ; the ‘Catalogue of the Library and 
Museum of the Clockmakers’ Company’; or 
in any one of the ninety-seven volumes of 
‘N. & Q” A William Barrow was elected a 
member of the Company in 1709. Has your 
correspondent mistaken the final letter ? 
Everarp Home CoLeman. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


I presume the clock referred to under this 
heading was made by William Barrow (not 
Barron), who was admitted a member of the 
Clockmakers’ Company in 1709. 


T. Seymour. 
9, Newton Road, Oxford. 


“ Pig-a-BAcK ” (9 §, ii. 429).—I do not think 
this form is uncommon. It is an excellent 
example of phonetic law. A _ voiceless k 
between two vowels is very liable to be voiced 
to 7; see my ‘ Principles of Eng. Etym.,’ i. 384. 
Other examples are seen in flagon, from O.F. 
Jlacon ; dragon, from L. dracénem ; stagger, 
from M.E. stakeren ; trigger, formerly spelt 
tricker. Watrer W. Skzat. 


In my younger days in Derbyshire this 
was always “pick-a-back.” “Give’s a pick- 
a-back”=“pick me up on your back,” and 
this was a very common amusement amongst 
boys, when they broke out of school with 
whoops and yells on half-holiday occasions, or 
at other times when spirits ran too high for 
repression. In several games in which one 
side pursued the other the captors rode 
home to goal on their prisoners, “ pick-a- 
back.” A favourite mode of minding baby 
and keeping him amused was for the girl or 
boy nurse to gallop him about “ pick-a-back,” 
and so forth. Hereabout the similar word 
is “pag,” though I do not know it in the 
sense of “ pick-a-back.” “To pag ”=to carry 
on the back. Maltsters’ men “ ” the sacks 
requi their mothers to “pag t’ y "= 
give ita ride “ pick-a-back.” 

Tuos, 

Worksop. 

It was always “ pig-a-back” when I was a 
child in North London in the forties. 

Harry Hens. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 

Arms WANTED (9 |S. ii. 187, 437).—At this 
last reference the arms of Fox of Chacombe 
are given as a chevron erminois between three 


lions’ heads ; but on the early seventeenth- 
century tomb about which I am concerned 
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they are cut in stone, a chevron between 
three foxes’ heads. Can the tinctures of this 
last coat be given ? Ww. C. B. 


For the second part of W. C. B.’s query I 
might venture to suggest the following: 
Azure, on a chevron or, between three hawks’ 
heads erased argent, each beak holding a rose 
slip of the second, two roses gules, leaved vert. 


It was borne by Henry Holbeach, alias 
Randes, who was Bishop of Rochester in 1544, 
and of Lincoln from 1547 to 1551. 


LONSDALE. 


Gop’s NaME In SHAKSPEARE (9" S. ii. 248) 
—It is not possible to substitute Heaven for 
God in all cases. Sometimes such a sub- 
stitution does not make sense. Hereare half 
a dozen instances from ‘ Richard IT.’ in which 
one could not make the exchange :— 

A traitor to my God, my king, and me. I. iii. 
That he is a traitor, foul and dangerous, 
To God of heaven, King Richard, and to po 


Stands here for God, his sovereign, and nowt 
Now God in heaven forbid ! 


God for his mercy ! what a tide of woes 
Comes rushing on this woeful land at omen! 


IL. ii. 


God for his Richard hath in heavenly pa 
A glorious angel. ll. ii. 
Where the word heaven or its derivatives 
occurs in the phrase, or where a definite 
personality is meant, the synonym is not 
serviceable. Most likely the frequent recur- 
rence of the name of God in the historical 
plays suggested the alteration. A perusal of 
Richard IL,’ L. iii, or ‘Henry V.,’ II. ii., in- 
dicates that. ARTHUR MAYALL. 


Tue Weymouts (9 ii. 389).—In 
Gordon’s ‘ Pinetum’ it is stated that this tree 
owes its name to “ Lord Weymouth, shortly 
after its introduction into England in 1705, 
having had a large quantity planted at Long- 
leat.” HERBERT MAXWELL. 


Mr. Grigor, the author of ‘ Arboriculture,’ 
says (p. 184) that P. strobus “began to be 
cultivated in England in the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, having been planted in 
large numbers by Lord Weymouth on his 
estates in Wiltshire, and having grown vigor- 
ously it was called the Weymouth pine.” This 
“beginning of the eighteenth century ” accords 
well with the time when, as Mrs. ToyNBEE 
tells us, the first Viscount was in office as Lord 
of Trade, &c. Sr. SwirHrn. 


DatLy AND WEEKLY NEWSPAPERS PUB- 
LISHED IN LiveRPoot (9" S. ii. 408).—Timper- 
ley, in his ‘Dictionary of Printers and 


Printing,’ says that No. 1 of the Liverpool 
Courier was issued on 6 June, 1808. A news- 
paper bearing the same name is now 
published. EverarpD Home CoLeMan, 


The Liverpool Courier, established 1808, and 
the Liverpool Mercury, established 1811, are 


leading newspapers in Liverpool. Both are 
ublished ond weekly (Street's * List of 
H. T. Pottarp, 
olew 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

In st of the Holy Graal. By Sebastian Ev 

(Dent & Co.) 
Dr. Evans has followed up his ‘ High History of 
the Holy Graal,’ translated from the old French, 
by a deeply interesting introduction to the study 
of the legend. Since the outset of his literary 
career the Arthurian legends have exercised 4 
strong fascination over him, as over all endowed 
with imagination, and his ‘Arthur’s Knighting’ 
and ‘Eve of Morte Arthur’ are dear to lovers of 
poetry. The task he now undertakes is bold and 
strange. It is nothing less than that of explaining 
the symbolical significance of the legend of the 
Holy Graal, and fitting to historical characters the 
chief personages concerned. With this startling 
view we are not able critically to deal, and we aim 
at nothing more than stating Dr. Evans's case. 
That the legend of the Graal has from the first 
been enshrouded in mystery all will concede ; that 
its purport is in some way to typify the Sacrament 
of the Holy Communion few will deny. At this 
point we, generally speaking, stop. What follows 
concerns Dr. Evans, whose task it is to crack the 
bone of its mystery, and to give to the world the 
marrow of its signification. Not easy is it to 
indicate to one who has not before him the ‘ High 
History’ the symbolism of the legend. Briefly it 
must be said that the whole has to do with the 
crusade against the Albigenses and the interdict 
under which England was placed in the reign of 
King John. The ‘ High History’ is that of Yglais, 
the widowed lady of the Valleys of Camelot, and 
her three brethren, King Fisherman, King Pelles 
of the Lower Folk, and the King of Castle Mortal. 
all of whom trace their ancestry up to Joseph of 
Abarimacie, the soldier of Pilate who took down 
from the Cross the body of Christ. Yglais is a 
form of Eglise. Perceval is her son by Alain li 
Gros, otherwise Alain de Lille or de L’Isle, the 
famous Doctor Universalis, “qui totum scibile 
scivit,” commissioned by Alexander III. to write 
inst heretics, and especially the Albigenses. 
e died at the Cistercian Abbey of Citeaux, it is 
assumed in 1201. King Fisherman is, naturally, 


| may 


the Pope, the occupant of the throne founded 
the fisherman of Galilee. The King of Cast 
Mortal can, it is shown, none other than the 
Emperor, while the King of the Lower Folk is 
assumed, with some courage, to be the Abbot of 
Citeaux, the head of the Cistercian order, or what 
considered the Church militant; at any 
rate, the leader of an organization “ more actively 
influential than either — or Empire,” one 
whom Po Innocent III., as Aaron, the H 
Priest of the Temple, had hailed as Moses, Ca 
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e Armies of God. Perceval, then, is St. Dominic, 
preacher against_the Albigenses; St. 
Gawain, again, is Fulke of Marseilles, mentioned 
by Dante and Petrarch. How the incidents of the 
Holy Graal fit in with history, with the attempted 
conversion and ultimate suppression of the Albi- 
genses, the quarrel of John with the Papacy, and 
the following interdict under which England was 
laid we must leave our readers to study in Dr. 
Evans’s interesting and fascinating volume. Those 
who read it will find much highly ingenious specu- 
lation, backed up by profound erudition. Whether 
conviction is carried is to be seen. It is at least 
certain that to the educated student the perusal of 
the book cannot be anything other than a delight. 
The Companions of Pickle. By Andrew Lang. 

(Longmans & Co.) oe 
Movep partly, it may be qupgesed, by the indigna- 
tion with which his ‘Pickle the Spy’ was received 
by Highland critics, Mr. Lang has issued a com- 
panion volume, in which his former allegations are 
supported by further and, as we hold, irrefutable 
evidence, and in which an animated account is 
given of treacheries and meannesses on the part 
of the Highland magnates by whom the Young 
Pretender was environed. Belonging to those by 
whom the evidence Mr. Lang previously brought 
was accepted as practically conclusive, we stand in 
need of no further proof. We welcome none the 
less, on its own account, this later volume, with its 
record, almost unparalleled, of infamy, and find 
matter for much reflection on the display of the 
seamy side of a great and externally splendid 

litical movement. Like the now reburnished 
Paldric of Porthos in ‘ Les Trois 
what is seen of the movement of the ’45 is super 


further information is supplied as to the arrival 
and burial of the seven enue of French gold sent to 
further the rebellion, the effect of which in corrupt- 
ing and breeding quarrels among the Highland 
chiefs is painful to contemplate. Much corrobor- 
ative evidence of the identity of Glengarry with 
Pickle the Spy is brought forward, and the theory 
—put forward in sheer desperation by those re- 
luctant to find a new Judas in the bead of a High- 
land clan—that Pickle was personating Glengarry 
is shown to be impossible. hose who are not con- 
vinced by the present volume of the identity of 
Pickle with Glengarry are not likely to be con- 
vinced hereafter. Apart from the proceedings of 
Pickle and his rivals in infamy, Mr. Lang gives 
some terrible pictures of the poverty of the High- 
landers. We are told how Strathnairn crofters 
bled their cows in winter, and mixing the blood 
with oatmeal used it as fuod. To so low a plight 
were the poor animals brought that in the morning 
they were unable to rise from the ground, and the 
inhabitants had to aid each other to help up their 
respective cows. The volume, which naturally is 
vivacious and well written, is fall of curious and 
edifying matter. It is illustrated with two por- 
traits of the Earl Marischal, taken 1717 and 1750, 
the former from the Scottish National Museum, 
the latter from the National Portrait Gallery; a 
miniature of Prince Charles in 1747, a replica of one 
given by Charles to a Macleod of the Raasy house ; 
and a miniature of Prince Charles and the Duke o 
York, from the original in the possession of Sir 
Thomas Gibson Carmichael. 


The Church Towers of Somersetshire. By E. Piper, 


ugh. What is hidden behind the cloak is less 
tarnished than essentially squalid. Were it not for 
the pictures of truth and honour on the part of the 
Keiths, and of exemplary loyalty and chivalry on 
that of Lochiel, we might credit Mr. Lang with 
having compiled a fresh history of pirates. By the 
head and heels we lug in the declaration of Lochiel 
when, all being done that man could do, and all 
being done in vain, he received the offer of Prince 
Charles to provide for him in France. After telling 


the Prince’s father, whom he addresses as James IIL, | 


that it may suit Lord Ogilby and others to make a 
ajesty] will approve of the resolution ave 
ie yi] share 4 the fate of the people I have 
undone, and, if they must be sacrificed, to fall alon 
with them.” Again and again the name of Lochie 
is associated with those of Murray of Broughton, 
Barisdale, Glengarry, and other traitors, as the 
Abdiel of the Stuart cause in the Highlands. It is 
concerning Murray of Broughton the story is told 
that Scott, the father of Sir Walter, who was his 
agent, threw out of the window, after ya by 
departure, the cup out of which he had drunk: 
“No lip of me or mine comes after Broughton s! 
An interesting chapter is — upon *‘‘ Made- 
moiselle Luci,” the “French Egeria of Prince 
Charles.” In this is a correction of a statement 
in ‘Pickle the Spy.’ Not Montesquieu, as was 
at first surmised, but Condillac, was “the philo- 
sopher” of whom the Prince speaks in_ his 
correspondence. Apropos of Mademoiselle Luci 
Mr. gives an experience of a  clair- 
yoyante for which he personally vouches. Con- 
cerning this we should like to know more. Much 


R.P.E. Parts VI. and VII. (Bristol, Frost & 
Reed.) 
Goop pro is being made by Mr. Piper in his 


labour of love of etching the divine church towers 
| of Somersetshire. The parts now issued begin with 
| the church of St. Mary, Yatton, a noble specimen 
of Decorated and Perpendicular architecture. Its 
special feature, the nave, does not come within the 
scope of Mr. Piper’s work ; but the tower, with its 

octagonal and unfinished spire, constitutes an object 
| well worthy of his needle. Mr. Warden Page, who 
| still supplies the descriptions, dwells upon the 

‘absurd little pinnacles” of the truncated spire. 
These detract nothing from the impressiveness of 
the tower, which, plain as it is, counts among the 
| many fine towers around Bristol. The decorations 
of the porch are specially beautiful. Not very 
far away, in East Somersetshire, is the church of 
St. Andrew, Backwell, the tall tower of which 
attracts the eye of the traveller westward bound. 
The curious effect produced by the south-western 
pinnacle, which is different from the others, is well 
shown in the etching. This diversity, we learn, is 
due to a storm in the early part of the seventeenth 
century, which played havoc with the tower, and 
compelled the rebuilding of the uppermost story. 
Next comes the homely and sleepy little church of 
St. Andrew (the Old Church), Clevedon, nestled 
snugly among the hills of the Severn coast, and 
hallowed by associations with Coleridge and Tenny- 
son. fuathian rather than assertive is the tower, 
which, however, is massive, and has in the lower 
portion Norman arches, besides from the summit a 
view of “‘the haven under the hill.” The general 
effect, as is shown by Mr. Warden Page, conveys the 
idea of sturdiness. The last illustration consists of 
Woodspring Priory, an expiatory chapel, originally 
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dedicated to St. Thomas 4 Becket, presumably by 
William de Tracy, and enlarged into a priory by 
William de Courtenay. The nave and tower, the 
barn and refectory are, we are told, all that remain. 
Of these the nave is now occupied as a farmhouse, 
which, under the conditions, ought to be haunted, 
if ever building was; ‘‘the base of the tower is @ 
cellar! the refectory a shelter for carts!” To the 
height of sixty-five feet the tower still rises. If we 
would believe local tradition, the chancel owed its 
disappearance to that famous destroyer Cromwell. 
Shorn as it is of its pinnacles, the tower looks in 
the etching—we have not seen the building itself— 
very graceful. Its position is lonely—within sound, 
but scarcely within sight, of the sea “at the 
back of the bleak downs of Middle Hope.” We 
have already commended this book to all interested 
in ecclesiastical architecture, and have only to con- 
gratulate Mr. Piper on the sustained beauty and 
interest of the work. 


The Pirate. By Sir Walter Scott. Edited by 
Andrew Lang. (Nimmo.) 

Tue thirteenth volume of the reissue of the 
“ Border” edition of the Waverley novels consists 
of ‘The Pirate,’ which is issued with Mr. Lang’s 
copyright introduction and notes, and with the ten 
illustrations of Mr. Lockhart ~—_ Mr. Herbert 
Dicksee, and other artists. Mr. g’s comments 
upon this imaginative work of the great romancer 
will be read with constant interest and gain. The 
scenes of adventure are spirited and in Scott’s best 
vein, and the descriptions of scenery have a charm 
wholly their own. One or two of the comic 
characters are bores. Scott seems to have felt it 
his duty to introduce almost always a being of this 
description. One chief fault is that Scott holds 
himself bound to make Cleveland, pirate as he is, 
use in his wooing language as severely respectfu 
and proper as Scott would himself have employed. 
Cleveland’s addresses to his mistress—“‘fair Minna,’ 
“lovely Minna”—are sadly wanting in spontaneity 
and warmth. ‘The Pirate’ is a fine book, however, 
and will be welcome in its new and attractive 
shape. 


The Elizabethan Clergy and the Settlement of Religion, 
1558-1564. By Henry Gee, B.D., F.S.A. (Oxtord, 
Clarendon Press.) amas 

't has long been a controverted point what propor- 

A. of the clergy of the Anglican Church refused 

to conform to the new régime under Elizabeth, when 

the reformed liturgy was fully established. The esti- 
mate has varied, according to the bias of different 
writers, from 177 up to 1,000. _Mr. Gee has turned 
his special attention to the elucidation of the matter, 
and gives us in this volume the results of his patient 
and minute investigations. It is satisfactory to 
find that the Reformation was, as often has been 
asserted, the work of the clergy as much as of the 
laity, and that the number of those who declined to 
accept the Elizabethan settlement was compara- 
tively insignificant. It turns out that all the tra- 
ditional calculations re forward by Dodd, Strype, 

D’ Ewes, Camden, and Allen are in a concatenation, 

and ultimately traceable to the one fons et origo in 

Nicolas Sanders. That eminent controversialist, in 

his ‘ De Visibili Monarchia,’ 1571, compiled a list of 

clergy who had been deprived of their preferment 
for 

Mr. Gee, in o 
as he holds, a more trustworthy basis of 


and he numbered them at 194. 


ty, 
er to obtain an independent and, 
inquiry, 


has consulted the bishops’ registers so far as th 
are available; but, unfortunately, only about halt 
the dioceses are so represented. Working on this 
imperfect basis, he finds that during the first six 
years of Elizabeth’s reign the number of clergy who 
were deprived from any cause whatever was 480, 
For various reasons, which he assigns, a very la 

proportion of these names have to be eliminated, 
so that not more than about 200, he calculat 

within this period were actually deprived on account 
of refusal to conform. The conclusion is that the 
vast majority of the Elizabethan clergy acquiesced 
in the national movement and joined in casting off 
the Papal allegiance. Consequently Roman Catholic 
writers who speak of “a multitude,” or “ about 
1,000,” as having been ejected from their livings, 
are guilty of much exaggeration. Future historians 
and students of ecclesiastical history will find their 
labours economized by Mr. Gee’s careful monograph, 
which gives all the justificative lists and documents, 


We hear that Mr. Andrew Tuer’s much-run-after 
‘Forgotten Children’s Books’ is to be followed by 
a second quaintly illustrated volume from the 
Leadenhall Press, this time of complete instead of 
Saguenay stories. Most of the tales are quite 
unknown to the present generation. Mr. Tuer'’s 
collection of early children’s books is said to be the 
finest in the country. 


Rotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :-— 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rule. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. owerneae 
ents who repeat queries are requested to h the 
second communication “‘ Duplicate.” 

Aur. J. Krxe@ (“ Punch; or, the London Chari- 
vari”).—The second title was given in imitation of 
a French comic paper so named. For signification 
of word consult ‘ Hist. Littré’s French 
dictionary, and ‘N. & Q.,’ S. ix. 117. 


B. R. Txuornton (‘Gretna Green Marri 
See 7" S. iii. 89; 8 S. ix. 61, 149, 389; xi. S04, +e 
511; xii. 170, 331, 411. 

1. 1, 1. 4, for *‘ Guilbert” read 


Errata.—P. col. 
Gilbert.—P. 476, col. 1, 1. 6 from foot, for “‘ now” read 
not, 


NOTICE, 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
“The Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to ‘‘The Publisher”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do uot 
print ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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LONGMANS & €0.'S 


BY THE RIGHT HON. WILLIAM E. H. 
LECKY. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND in the 


BIGHTHENTH CENTURY. 


LIBRARY EDITION, 8 vols. 8vo, Vols. I. and II,, 1700- 
1760, 3¢s.; Vols. III. and IV., 1760-1784, 36s.; Vols. V. and 
VILL, 1784-1793, 36s.; Vols. VII. and VIIL., 1793-1800, 36s. 


CABINBT EDITION. ENGLAND. 7 vols. crown 8vo, 
6s. each. IRELAND. 6 vols. crown 8vo. 6s. each. 


HISTORY of EUROPEAN MORALS, 


from Augustus to Charlemagne, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 16s, 


HISTORY of the RISE and IN- 
FLUENCE of the SPIRIT of RATIONALISM in 
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